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BIG brown - and - white 
bird came sailing up the 
Trout Stream, his long 
wings stretched far out 
to right and left. He flew 
slowly, for he was look- 
ing for something—some- 
thing that he wanted very 
much. He was doing the family market- 
ing. Up in the top of a big pine-tree, a 
mile away, his wife was sitting on a nest 
full of eggs, and it was both his duty and 
his pleasure to findasupper forher. Sud- 
denly he stopped short. He had caught 
sight of the thing for which he was 
searching—a dusky, shadowy shape with 
an outline like that of a submarine tor- 
pedo-boat, lying moveless in the clear 
water. For just an instant he seemed 
to hang poised in the air, but it was 
only long enough to change the direc- 
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tion of his motion; then down he 
went with a rush and a swoop. 

The brook trout saw him coming and 
tried to dart away, but it was too late. 
So many, many dangers that trout had 
faced in the course of his long life in the 
Stream, and always he had escaped 
alive, though sometimes by the very 
skin of his teeth. Surely it could not 
be that his end had come now, so sud- 
denly, and without a moment’s warn- 
ing. But though his fins and tail were 
as quick as ever to answer the alarm, 
they could not save him this time. The 
enemy was too close. 

With a mighty splash the osprey 
struck the Stream and went clear under 
and out of sight, while the water boiled 
and surged over him. He could not 
see, for the commotion about him, but 
his aim had been true, and his out- 
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stretched feet touched a slippery, slimy, 
wriggling body that was just begin- 
ning to gather headway. 

Quicker than a wink his toes closed 
about it and his sharp talons sank deep 
into the trout’s flesh. Then up he 
came, rising out of the Stream like 
some fabled monster of old, and shak- 
ing the water from his feathers in a 
shower of flying drops. There was 
nothing leisurely in his movements 
now. Every thread of muscle in his 
wings and breast was working with 
all its might to lift that heavy trout, for 
it proved to be the largest that the os- 
prey had ever captured, an aged veteran 
whose hooked jaw had been the gate of 
death to many and many a smaller 
fish before his own turn came. Up 
went the bird’s great pinions till they 
were straight above him; then down 
they came, lashing the air like whips. 
Up again and down, up and down, up 
and down, harder and faster and fiercer; 
and little by little he and his victim 
rose above the Stream till at last they 
were clear of the tree-tops. Then 
straight away to the nest in the old 
pine, where the wife was waiting to 
make them both welcome. 

The Trout Stream was working down 
to Lake Superior from the spring in the 
little cedar swamp among the hills, 
through the hardwood forest, past the 
pine ridges, and across the huckleberry 
plains ; and it was seeing things along 
the way. Chiefly it was seeing life. It 
was marvelous how many living 
creatures there were in it, and over it, 
and under it, and all about it, from the 
clams hidden away in its sandy bed to 
the great bald eagle who floated far up 
in the blue, and who now and then 
came down and robbed the osprey of 
a well-earned dinner. And the eagle 
was not the only highwayman among 
them. A large proportion of the in- 
habitants appeared to be principally en- 
gaged in robbing the others of either 
their dinners or their lives, and trage- 
dies were very frequent along the 
Trout Stream. The trout himself, when 
the osprey first saw him, had just 
swallowed a herring, who, in his day, 
had devoured a whole multitude of 
still smaller fishes and water animals. 


One summer there was a big green 
caterpillar who lived in a birch tree 
close beside the Stream. When the 
autumn came he wove a silken coffin and 
sealed himself up in it so tightly that 
you would have thought he did not ex- 
pect ever again to see the light of day. 
When the leaves fell from the birch 
tree he fell with them, and all winter 
long he lay under the snow, waiting 
the call to life that was sure to come 
with the spring, and in the mean time 
growing and changing and making 
ready for a glorious transformation. 
His resurrection trumpet sounded at 
last, and he cut a hole in one end of 
his casket and crept out, not a cater- 
pillar at all, but a marvelous luna 
moth with great pale green wings, as 
fair and beautiful and spirit-like a 
creature as ever flitted through the 
vernal woods. For a night or two he 
was happy in the moonlight, and then 
the Stream saw another tragedy, for, 
as he alighted for a moment on the 
ground, a tiny shrew, one of the small- 
est but most pugnacious of all the four- 
footed people in the forest, blundered 
upon him and made an end of him. 
That such a_ slow, dull, half-blind, 
earth-bound animal should have been 
permitted to take the life of that 
wonderful moth is hard to understand. 
One could scarcely pity him when, 
only an hour later, he himself was 
killed and eaten by a mink. And yet 
life may have been as sweet to the shrew 
as to the moth. These things be a mys- 
tery, and wecan only guess and wonder 
at their meaning. 

But it was not all tragedy that the 
Trout Stream saw. There was much 
of pleasure and happiness as well— 
innocent happiness, that cost no one 
anything, and that sprang from health 
and strength and sunshine and work 
and love, just asours does. Take the 
osprey again as an example. In most 
of the relations of life he was a model 
bird. Asa husband he was loyal and 
devoted, doing his full share in the 
building of the nest, bringing home 
generous supplies of food, and even tak- 
ing aturn now and then at keeping 
the eggs warm while his wife stretched 
her wings. They were very fond of 
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each other—those two—and they greatly 
enjoyed each other’s society. Later on, 
when the children were hatched, he 
proved an unselfish father, and toiled 
nobly to catch enough fish for them. 
He was a good neighbor, too, and 
never quarreled with the other birds. 
No one but the fish ever had any 
cause to complain of him. Fish he had 


to have, for there was no other way 
that he could keep himself and his 
family alive. 








Quicker than a wink, the osprey's toes closed about tt 


It was not entirely their fault that so 
many of the inhabitants of the stream 
and the adjoining woods lived on each 
other. Unlike Mr. Wister’s Virginian, 
they often killed for profit—they had 
to—but I think that few of them, ex- 
cept perhaps the weasel, were much 
given to killing merely for pleasure. 
And I do not think that those who were 
killed—or who were likely to be—were 
in the habit of dwelling very much on 
the horrors of their situation. Nature 
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is merciful as well as cruel, and if she 
has to place these wild children of hers 
where their lives are in daily, hourly, 
and even momentary jeopardy, she 
probably makes up for it as far as she 
can by teaching them not to worry as 
much as you and I would be likely to 
do under similar circumstances. The 
otter often frolicked and swam and 
splashed about in the water in the 
mere joy of living, in spite of his 
enemy,man. ‘The duck was as pleased 
over her ducklings as if there had not 
been a fox in all the woods—how could 
she help it, when they were so pretty 
and soft and downy, and so bright and 
smart and obedient, and when their lit- 
tle voices answered her loving murmurs 
with such delightful baby-talk ? We 
must be cautious, of course ; but what 
is the use of being always anxious and 
troubled? Let us gather our rosebuds 
while we may. There was something 
worth having for every one in the Trout 
Stream, and it is possible that even the 
clams, until the muskrat found and ate 
them, were quite as happy as the old 
saying would make them out to be, 
though of that I have no direct informa- 
tion. The clams are a close-mouthed, 
undemonstrative family, and we do not 
know much about 
their emotions. 
Any one who 
was at all ac- 
quainted with the 
otter could see 
that he enjoyed 
life. He was very 
fond of aquatic 
sports of different 
kinds, but espe- 
cially of sliding 
down hill into the 
water. There is 
reason for think- 





clay bank and paused for a moment to 
look around and make sure that there 
was no enemy in sight. With his long 
neck stretched out he would peer cau- 
tiously up and down the Stream, and 
then, satisfied that there was no danger, 
he would make his way to the toboggan- 
slide that he had worn in the clay, and 
launching himself from the brink he 
would go rushing down and hit the 
water head first. It was great fun, and 
he did it over and over again till he 
grew tired or it was time to eat, or per- 
haps until some unaccustomed sound 
alarmed him. The otter was very wary. 
He had to be, or he would never have 
kept his skin, for the trappers, who 
had killed every last beaver in the 
stream, were after him also. His rich, 
soft, silky, dark-brown fur, with the 
white throat and breast, was a prize 
that was worth many a long day’s work 
and the setting of many atrap. If his 
dwelling had not been much less con- 
spicuous than the beaver’s—he lived in 
a burrow instead of a castle—and his 
diplomacy perhaps a little wilier, his 
pelt would surely have gone where the 
good peltries go. But he was very shy 
of baits, and the trap could seldom be 
set so carefully that his eye or his nose 
would not detect 
something human 
about it before it 
got hold of him. 
And so he still 
lived in the 
Stream, and when 
he was not coast- 
_ing down into it 
he was apt to be 
swimming and 
romping and roll- 
ing and tumbling 
and darting about 
in it with all the 





ing that the otter 
was the original 
‘shoot the shoots ’’ man. Winter was 
the best time for his coasting, of course; 
but he practiced it more or less in sum- 
mer time as well. If you had been there, 
and had kept still enough, and had been 
hidden carefully enough, you might 
possibly have caught a glimpse of him 
as he climbed up to the top of a steep 


A tiny shrew made an end of him. 


abandon of a fris- 
ky colt, his stout 
feet and big, muscular tail tossing him 
through the water as lightly and easily as 
if he were a porpoise. If he had been 
made of india-rubber and steel springs he 
could hardly have been more tireless. 
Yet this very quickness and tirelessness 
which added so much to his own pleas- 
ure was the source of endless trouble 
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With his long neck stretched out, the otter would make his way to the toboggan slide, 
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and disaster to his neighbors, for he 
swam so fast that he could catch fish on 
the fly, and he ate more trout and her- 
rings and minnows than the osprey him- 
self. Thus do the joy of life and the 
shadow of death touch and mingle in 
the Trout Stream. But enough of that. 

Hard by lived the beavers’ humble 
cousins, the lowly muskrats. It was 
not through any superior wisdom or 
cunning that they had kept their place 
in the Stream, but because their skins 
were not worth as much as either the 
beavers’ or the otters’, and also because 
—another sign of their plebeian sta- 
tion—they had so many more children. 
For the muskrats raised two or three 
families every year. In neither size, 
beauty or diplomacy were they the 
equals of the otter. Instead of his 
handsome and aristocratic dress they 
wore shorter fur of a duller and more 
grayish hue, and in place of his caution 
and his keen sense of danger they had 
a comparative carelessness and stupidity 
that often led them into steel-traps. 
They, too, caught fish and ate them, at 
times ; but they were hardly as skilful 
as he, and often they contented them- 
selves with clams and the luscious roots 
of the waterslilies. But whether they 
ate fish or clams or lily roots, it was the 
Stream that fed them, and by the Stream 
they always made their home. The 
Stream was their best friend and pro- 





tector—usually. Not always. Once 
in a while it failed them. ‘There was 
one old rat, the biggest of them all 
from the hills to the Lake Superior 
beach, who had made himself a very 
fine burrow, scooping it out under the 
roots of a dead tree, whose bare white 
trunk, stripped of its bark, rose gaunt 
and grim from the very edge of the 
water. Most of the time the Stream 
covered his front door and hid it from 
prowling marauders. The muskrat 
himself had to dive to reach it, and then 
had to swim up a narrow passage to get 
to his chamber. It was a rather trouble- 
some arrangement, but its inconvenience 
was fully compensated for by the safety 
which it afforded. But in seasons of 
long drought the water sometimes got 
so low that the whole was left un- 
covered, and on one of these occasions 
a mink walked in and tried to make a 
meal of the owner. 

Ordinarily a muskrat wouldn't have 
much chance in such an encounter, but 
this particular rat, as I have already 
said, was the biggest in the Stream, 
while the mink happened to be a rather 
small one. So they clinched, and the 
first thing they knew they were out of 
the burrow and were rolling over and 
over on the shore, a living ball of fur 
and fury, chewing and scratching and 
tearing at each other with all their 
might, with teeth and limbs and claws 








The mink was one of the feu 





who took pleasure in killing for 


of killing. 








tangled up as if they would never let 
go. They fought so hard that they 
never saw the man who came down the 
bank until a spiked river-shoe actually 
kicked them apart. Then the rat made 
for his hole and the mink for the water, 
both of them jumping for dear life. But 
the mink wasn’t quite quick enough, 
and the next winter a beautiful young 
lady wore his skin around her neck. As 
she settled her little white chin in the 
soft brown fur she often thought how 
warm and comfortable and how very be- 
coming it was. No doubt the mink had 
thought so too. j 

3ut this wasn’t by any means the 
only mink in the Stream. There were 
many others, and there was one in par- 
ticular—the one who ate the shrew— 
who was so big and strong and fierce 
that the muskrat would have had no 
show at all with him. In summer he 
might sometimes have been seen, dressed 
in his brown suit with the white neck- 
tie and shirt-front, sunning himself on 
a big stone, with his tail half in the 
water. He was alittle like the otter in 
his general shape, his flattened head and 
his webbed feet. He was playful, too, 
and liked to romp in the Stream, but he 
was smaller than the otter, and he had 
rather less intelligence and a decidedly 
worse temper when anything crossed 
him. He was an inveterate prowler, 
and he made great havoc among the 
fishes and the smaller birds and animals 
all up and down the Stream. Even in 


winter he was on the move a great deal of 
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the time, sometimes up in the light and 
air, and sometimes creeping and swim- 
ming along in the darkness under the 
ice, stopping now and then to catch his 
breath in the air-spaces that were to be 
found here and there, and always seek- 
ing what he might devour. I am afraid 
that he had him something of the 
nature of his cousin, the weasel, and 


that he was one of the few who really 
took pleasure in killing for the sake of 
killing. 

These three mink, the otter and 
the muskrat, and many others besides, 
were permanent residents. The mink 


and the otter, especially the mink, 
might wander up and down the Stream 
and its tributaries, and might even leave 
it for a time to visit other streams, but 
they still belonged to the valley and the 
swamp and th There were 
others, however, who spent much of 
their time in a far country. The osprey 
was one of these, and there were also 
the kingfishers, the wood duck and the 
great blue heron. The kingfishers were 
valiant, strenuous birds, 
stockily built, with business written all 
over them. A number of them came 
in early spring—early, that is, for the 
Lake Superior country—and with stri- 
dent voices that sounded like a police 
man’s rattle, they woke the echoes of 
the woods andthe Stream. Their court- 
ships accomplished and their matrimo- 
nial affairs settled for the summer, they 
went to work housebuilding, and one 
of the most energetic pairs was the one 


wor yds. 


aggressive, 
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A little bolt of blue and white lightning. 


that chose for a residence a certain steep 
sand bank, round the end of which the 
Stream flowed in a wide curve. Pine 
trees grew on this bank, and one of them, 
undermined by the current, had slipped 
over the brink and slid down till its 
roots were partly in the water and it 
stood there leaning far out over the 
Stream. Then the trunk had broken 
off six or eight feet from the ground, 
and the dead stub that was left made a 
splendid lookout from which to watch 
for fish. Here one or the other of the 
kingfishers might have been seen a good 
deal of the time. Often they had to 
wait a good while, but sooner or later 
something would come swimming along 
and then down would go a little bolt of 
blue-and-white lightning. The osprey 
caught his fish with his talons, but the 
kingfishers went in head first and used 
their big beaks. 

Between times they were digging a 
tunnel into the face of the sand bank, 
and now those same beaks did duty as 
pickaxes, while their short legs and 
stout feet scratched the loosened dirt 
out of the hole and let it slide down into 
the water. They worked straight into 
the bank for perhaps a couple of yards, 
and then turned to the right and hol- 
lowed out a small chamber, where, on 
a rude nest made of sticks and grass 
and feathers, there presently appeared 
half a dozen round, white eggs. Six- 
teen days later the eggs gave place to 





young kingfishers, and all summer the 
family prospered famously. ‘They had 
one very narrow escape, however, for 
one day a creature came along who had 
the shape of a man and the soul of a 
weasel. That same afternoon the chil- 
dren were brought out for an airing, 
and were helped up onto a low branch 
of a bush, where they clung precari- 
ously and yelled for their dinner so 
loudly that their mother sprung her rat- 
tle and flew away to the old stub to see 
what she could get for them. As she 
drew near her sentry-box she saw a 
small, dark object lying just where she 
always perched, but it never occurred 
to her that there could be any harm in 
it,and she alighted as usual. The next 
moment she was a very much surprised 
kingfisher, for she happened to jar the 
thing a little and it gave a jump and 
shut itself up like a clam, its steel jaws 
coming together with asnap that would 
have broken both her legs if it had 
caught them, as it would certainly have 
done if she had landed upon it instead 
of beside it. She spread her wings and 
flew away in great alarm and excite- 
ment, leaving a tail-feather behind her, 
and shrieking out to her mate a hyster- 
ical account of the terrible creature that 
had taken possession of their stub. But 
she wasn’t really hurt a bit, and there 
were no very serious mishaps all sum- 
mer. The children were safely reared, 
and went away south for the winter ; 
and the next year they all came back 
and caught fish in the Trout Stream, 
and raised families of their own. 

The blue heron was a fisherman, too, 
but his methods were different from 
those of either the kingfishers or the 
osprey. This was largely because of 
his size and shape. He was about four 
and a half feet long, when you stretched 
him out straight, mostly brown-and- 
white neck and bluish-ash legs. He 
used to stand erect on the edge of the 
Stream with an eye out for fish, and 
when his head came shooting down 
toward a trout or a herring or a sucker 
it was almost as good as a dive from the 
top of the old stub. His long, yellow 


beak descended point first, like a spear, 
and the luckless fish was pretty sure to 
be thrust through and through. 
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The heron, his wings beating strong and steady, would fry 
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No steel trap ever touched the heron. 
He was too wary for that. And seldom 
did he leta man, hunter or trapper, or any 
one else, get anywhere near him. With 
his head held high in the air he could 
keep watch all around him as well as on 
the water below, 
and if any one ap- 
proached he 
would flap his big 
wings, lift him- 
self out of the 
grass and the low 
bushes and go 
trailing off, with 
his long legs 
dangling beneath 
him and his long 
neck poked out 
awkwardly in 
front. He always 
looked when he 
started off as if he 
had more limbs 
than he could car- 
ry. Presently, however, he would 
get his belongings in a little better 
shape, and with his head drawn in, his 
neck gracefully curved, his feet held 
straight out behind,and his wings beat- 
ing strong and steady, he would fly 
away to his nest ‘‘in the melancholy 
marshes.”’ 

Not very far from the kingfisher’s sand 
bank was the home of the wood duck, 
the bird which, for its great beauty, 
is sometimes known as ‘‘the bride.’’ 
The name would be a very fitting one 
if it were not for the fact that it was 
really the bridegroom of the wood duck 
establishment who was the most beau- 
tiful and the most handsomely dressed 
and not the bride at all. Her garb was 
comparatively sober and modest, while 
he was resplendent in pure white, rich 
brown, velvety black, and metallic tints 
of blue and green and purple. He was 
really one of the handsomest birds that 
ever visited the Trout Stream. ‘The 
osprey, for instance, was not in it fora 
moment with the wood duck in the 
matter of gorgeous apparel. But I fear 
that in the matter of character the duck 
was much less steadfast and loyal than 
that ideal husband and fisherman, for 
he had not been long married, and the 





The wood duck was resplendent in pure white, red-brown 
and metallic tints of blue, green and purple. 


eggs were not even hatched, when he 
deserted his wife and left her to bring 
up the family alone. However, it wasn’t 
as if she couldn’t do it. She managed 
splendidly, and raised nearly the whole 
brood, only one duckling falling victim 
to the big mink 
and one to a fox. 

All these things 
the Trout Stream 
saw as it jour- 
neyed down from 
the hills to Lake 
Superior, and 
many more be- 
sides. Of the deer 
and the lynx and 
the ___ partridges 
who came to it 
for drink we have 
not time to talk, 
nor of the striped 
and spotted wa- 
tersnake who 
went bobbing 
through the ripples or lay coiled up 
on the shore, nor of the fretful por- 
cupine who waddled heavily and 
clumsily across the Stream on a bridge 
made of a fallen tree, nor of the 
scolding red squirrel, nor the nervous 
chipmunk, nor the ubiquitous skunk ; 
but they were there, and the Trout 
Stream saw them all. And many other 
things it saw, the which, if they should 
be told every one, I suppose that even 
the world itself could not contain the 
books that would be written. 

It saw the gloom and shadow of the 
cedar swamp and the sunshine of the 
open tamarack. The wind of the 
huckleberry plains kissed it into ripples, 
and it heard the rustle and murmur of 
the hardwood forest, and the low song 
of the pines that leaned over it and 
looked down at their own images mir- 
rored in its still surface. 

It saw the flaming of the swamp ma- 
ples when the frost laid hold of them, 
and the radiant whiteness of the winter. 
It felt the rushing strength of the spring 
freshets, and then the thrill of the early 
summer, when, after long months of ice 
and snow, 


‘*the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river ;” 
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A cottontail silhouetted against the bright 








The striped and spotted water snake. 








when all the woods were green, and all 
the world was throbbing with new life ; 
when millions of insects danced away 
their little hour in the warm sunshine, 
and when the young of bird and beast 
were growing like weeds and calling 
every moment for food, while the old 
worked with might and main to findthem 
provender. And the Trout Stream was 
the very center and soul of everything. 

It glided quietly across the level 
marshes, it hurried down the noisy rap- 
ids, it stumbled and fell over the ruins 
of a beaver-dam, and, it jumped from 
the brink of a rocky ledge and dropped 
thirty feet sheer down, shouting and 
singing in its strength. 


Then, by-and-by, it slackened its pace 
again. The last waterfall was leaped 
and the last rapid run. It was larger 
now, and broader and stiller, and often, 
as one looked out over it at evening 
from among the trees, one saw it lying 
as calm and smooth asa lake, with the 
sky and the clouds reflected in it as in 
a glass, and with perhaps a woodchuck 
or a cottontail silhouetted against the 
bright water. And so, at length, with 
the sunset light on its quiet face, and 
the friendly woods standing round to 
say good-by, it slipped out past the 
white limestone beach into the waiting 
arms of Lake Superior, and was a Trout 
Stream no more. 
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THE BAG OF GOLD 
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E were walking in an em- There’s a visible agreement between the 
broidery, my philosophic names of things and their appearances, 
friend and I, an embroid- which satisfies our brute instinct for 
ery of sight and scent congruity. It is a beautiful instance, 
and sound. We were with these smiling lawns, benignant 
walking in Kensington oaks, and cheerful colors, of what a 
Gardens, on a morning charming pet Nature may become, 
in May. when man has got his foot firmly 

Before us, inviting us, stretched long planted on her neck. There are many 
avenues of greensward, still wet with foolish people who will boast to you 
dew, sparkling in big fantastic patches that they are Nature-lovers. In nine 
of sunshine, darkling in crisp masses of hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a 
shadow, dotted by many newly-shorn thousand the person who asseverates his 
sheepish-looking sheep. Over ourheads love for Nature merely proves that he 
the sky was scintillant, ofthe tenderest is profoundly unacquainted with her. 
English blue, and great lazy white Nature, 7 puris naturalibus, before 


> 





clouds floated luxuriously in it—white, man has whipped and cowed and tamed 
yet iridescent, with pale rose and pale her, is the fiercest and the most obscene 
violet reflections. About us the trees, of monsters. My dear fellow, Nature, 
those imperial trees, clad in sumptuous Nature untamed by man, free Nature, 
new foliage, almost seemed to mimic Nature in a natural condition, is—the 
the clouds in the fulness and softnessof Devil.” 
their outlines; whilst every vista was My friend paused (to take breath, 
bedimmed, enriched, by that wonderful perhaps). Possibly he was only gath- 
pearl-dust into which the smoke and ering himself together for a fresh at- 
mist of London are transmuted when tack. Anyhow, by and by we came 
they reach the Gardens. And then in sight of the Bayswater-road, along 
there were the birds: blackbirds and which numberless omnibuses, laden 
thrushes, repeating and repeating the with humanity, were rolling Citywards ; 
self-same songs they have sung from and thereupon he began :— 
the beginning of the world—things of ‘‘Look at those poor, witless wood- 
beauty that have never passed into cutters going into the wood, to cut 
nothingness ; blackbirds and thrushes, their load of fagots. If they had an 
sometimes a robin, sometimes even a ounce of wit among them, they'd dis- 
wren, and always, of course, sparrows, mount, every man of ’em,and comeand 
sparrows, sparrows, those shrewish spend this Heaven-sent morning as 
plebeians of their kind. Heaven sent it to bespent. Do you 
[, in a moment of unrestrained en- think Heaven sent a morning like this 
thusiasm, cried out, ‘‘ It isan embroid- to be spent in a dingy wood, cutting 
ery, an embroidery of sight and scent fagots? Was there ever a bluer, a 
more fragrant, a more melodious day? 


and sound 

‘“It is very nice,’ my philosophic An embroidery, I believe I called it a 
friend assented, beamingamicably upon minute or two ago. No? ‘The word 
it through his spectacles: ‘‘it is very was yours? It doesn’t matter. The 
nice indeed. The greensward is green, day is an embroidery, a perfumed em- 
the sheep are sheepish-looking, the broidery, an embroidery of jewels, 
flowers are flowery, the sky is skyey, richer than all their tribe; and the poor, 
the clouds are like whipped-cream. witless plodders spurn it beneath their 
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feet, and plod on—to cut a load of 
fagots. 

‘*Well,’’ I ventured to suggest, ‘‘ it 
is possible the poor wood-cutters have 
wives and children, whom they feed by 
cutting fagots. And, anyhow, you 
must do them the credit of admitting 
that they’re bravely defying their 
natural impulses. To abandon luxuri- 
ous idleness, and set your face reso- 
lutely towards stern toil ——”’ 

‘‘Cavo mio,’’ my friend interrupted 
gently, ‘‘it grieves me to hear you 
utter such ready-made platitudes. As 
for their wives and children—you gross 
materialist—what’s the use of feeding ? 
And as for their natural impulses, be- 
lieve me, they’re obeying the very low- 
est. They’re obeying the impulse of 
avarice. They go, indeed, to cut fagots; 
but down in his secret heart every 
mother’s son of them dreams that some 
day he will find a bag of gold. If it 
weren't for that—if you could dispel 
that dream—he’d give up going on the 
instant. What! for mere fagots? And 
merely to fill the gaping mouths of 
wives and children? Pay the labor, 
the sweat, the blood, of a precious 
human lifetime? Not he! He is led 
on by his itch for that bag of gold. 
A vision of it swims in the air, be- 
fore him, like the Cross of Constantine. 
It is what ‘keeps him hup,’ as he might 
himself express it. Poor fool !’’ 

‘*** Poor fool ,’ as much as you will,”’ 
said I. ‘‘ But isn’t there a tremendous 
element of pathos in his folly? And, 
after all, such things as bags of gold 
have been found by lucky searchers in 
the past. Why should you be so cock- 
sure that he’ll never find his ?”’ 

“I’m not cock-sure. He may find 
it. But if he does he’ll find, too, that 
he’s given more for it than it is worth. 
Here is a maxim, which I recommend 
you to write down in your common- 
place book: a bag of gold is never 
worth anything near what the finding 
of itcosts. If our witless brother yon- 
der could only read, he’d see that the 
legend round his vision runs—not ‘ In 
this sign shalt thou conquer ’—but 
‘ For this sign shalt thou sell thy soul.’ 
He'd be far better advised to relinquish 
the quest, get down from his omnibus, 


and come and pass the morning toying 
here with tamed Nature, the charming 
pet, along o’ you and me.’’ 

As we turned our backs on the Bays- 
water-road, my friend said, ‘‘ Speaking 
of wood-cutters and bags of gold, if 
you like to offer me a penny chair, I'll 
tell you an edifying little story.”’ 

So we established ourselves in penny 
chairs, under a chestnut tree, looking 
off towards the glimmering Long Water, 
and my friend began his story. 

‘‘Or rather,’’ he explained, ‘‘ it is 
notastory. It is merely a fragment of 
a story. It’s the fragment of a fairy 
tale that I read when I was a child. 
However, I dare say you know that 
fragments—either fragments of things 
unfinished, or fragments of things de- 
stroyed— are always mote suggestive to 
the really superior mind than things 
whole and entire. And as this partic- 
ular fragment happens to be particularly 
suggestive, I trust you'll feel that it’s 
worth the penny you'll have to pay 
for my chair.”’ 

I produced a penny and laid it in 
my friend’s palm. ‘‘ You can pay for 
the chair yourself now,’’ I said. ‘‘Go 
on.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ he went on, ‘‘the story re- 
lated how a poor wood-cutter dwelt in 
a cottage at the edge of a vast wood, 
alone with his little daughter. And 
though the poor wood-cutter was very 
poor indeed, he loved his little daughter 
with a quite extravagant tenderness ; 
and though his little daughter was only 
a poor wood-cutter’s daughter, she was 
as sweet and as pretty as pretty and 
sweet can be. She had blue eyes, and 
rosy cheeks, and hair like spun sun- 
shine, and lips like the petals of an ole- 
ander, and teeth like tiny petrified drops 
of milk, and in fact all the personal ad- 
vantages that the maiden in a fairy tale 
ought to have. She had, besides, a 
good heart and a musical voice. But 
they were exceedingly hard up; and by 
cutting fagots all day long, day after 
day, it was just as much as the poor 
wood-cutter could doto provide his lit- 
tle daughter with black bread and coarse 
raiment. As for her feet, she had to 
run bare, like the geese, because she’d 
no shoes. Now, their excessive pov- 
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erty distressed the poor wood-cutter 
very much—not on his own account— 
he was used to roughing it, and didn’t 
mind—but on account of his little 
daughter. Solely for her sake, because 
he loved her so tenderly, he longed for 
riches. He longed to be able to buy 
her all sorts of expensive things—frills 
and furbelows, ribbons for her hair, 
strawberries and cream, and especially 
a pair of shoes—smart red shoes, by 
preference. Nothing, he felt, could be 
too good for her. And yet, by cutting 
fagots all day long, it was the very 
utmost he could do to provide her with 
schwarzbrod and a smock. But one 
day, when he was at work as usual in 
the wood, a fairy appeared to him. And 
the fairy said, ‘ I hear you are extremely 
hard up, and that you long for riches. 
Very good. You know the tall pine 
tree that grows a hundred yards from 
your cottage door. If you will dig at 
the roots of that pine you will finda 
bag of gold. Only there is a condition : 
You must dig there without thinking 
of the bag of gold.’ ”’ 

My friend emphasized the last seven 
words by means of seven emphatic nods 
of the head ; then he fell silent. 

I waited for a minuteexpectant. At 
last I prompted him witha ‘‘ Well?’’ 

‘* Well, what ?’’ he asked. 

‘* Well, the rest of the story ?’’ said I. 

‘*’There’s no rest of the story,’’ said 
he. ‘‘I warned you it was a fragment. 
It was in a broken-backed old volume, 
and at the point where I leave it several 
pages were missing. So the end of it 
I never knew. But the fragment is 
suggestive. The wood-cutter would 
find a bag of gold if he could fulfil an 


impossible condition—if he could dig 
for it without thinking of it. That is 
the way of life. There is always an 
impossible condition attached to the 
finding of our bag of gold.’’ 

‘*T don’t know whether it will inter- 
est you to learn,’’ said I, ‘‘ that I hap- 
pen to be in a position to supply the end 
of your story.’’ 

‘*’The deuce you are !” said he. 

‘“Yes,’’ said I. ‘‘ The wood-cutter 
dug at the roots of the pine tree morn- 
ing and evening for many days ; but he 
never found the bag of gold, because, 
try as he might, he could not help 
thinking of it. And then by and by, 
in despair, he dug no more. And they 
became poorer and poorer ; and at last 
his little daughter died. And the wood- 
cutter, broken-hearted, carried her 
body into the wood, and dug a grave 
for her at the roots of the tali pine 
tree. And there he found a bag of 
gold.”’ 

‘* Did you invent that ending—or do 
you chance to have read the same fairy 
tale ?’’ my friend inquired. 

‘*Never mind,’’ saidI. ‘‘It’s a pretty 
good ending, isn’t it ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he consented, ‘‘ it’s a good 
ending. And if you invented it, it was 
very intelligent of you. But you see 
the coficlusion : you can only find your 
bag of gold by the loss of something 
infinitely more precious, and, as like as 
not, by the loss of the very thing that 
made you wish for it.’’ 

My philosophic friend rose, and we 
walked on. Thecollector had not come 
to take our pennies, so my friend philo- 
sophically dropped the one I had given 
him into his waistcoat pocket. 
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sailor's life ashore and on cargo boats and coastwise freighters.—The Editors 


“ Ve yust to haf vooten ships mit iron sailors, now ve got iron ships mit vooten sailor 


Capt. Ferdinand Keim 


LIFE ON A LINER 


HE agent of the big steamship 
company heard my request with 
gravity, but there was a twinkle 
in his kindly eyes and a peculiar twitch- 
ing about the corners of his mouth as 
he turned to his chief clerk and said :— 

‘‘Otto, here is a young man who 
wants work on the Bismarck. What do 
you think of him ?”’ 

Otto, red-cheeked, bespectacled and 
with a blonde pompadour, turned around 
on his stool and looked me over. Slowly 
his mouth expanded under his straggly, 
yellow moustache into a broad grin. 

‘* Holee Smote! He ain’t no sailor, 
alretty, is he? Say, poy, vat jop you 
vant? You vant to be der captain on 
Tuesday und Friday afternoons? You 
vant to blay der piano after breakwust? 
Mebbe you vant to holt der deeshes on 
der table.”’ 

Just why I was the object of these 
shafts of Teutonic raillery did not appear 
to me, but then I had still ‘‘ to cut my 
sea teeth.’’ 

When I had determined to learn 
through actually living his life just what 
the existence of the seafaring man of to- 
day is like, I went directly at the point of 
the matter, and presented myself at the 
company offices and made application 
for work. I had chosen the Broadway 
offices of the Hamburg-American line. 
That the men were not hired by some 
functionary in this office had never oc- 
curred to me; and as to my appearance, 


in order that my motives be not sus- 
pected, I had donned my oldest clothes. 
I supposed that I presented just such an 
appearance as any respectable young 
working man would. In size I wasa 
shade under six feet, I weighed about 
160 pounds, and was strong and agile 
from outdoor athletics at college. 
‘Ever been to sea before ?’’ queried 
the agent. 
“Yeu, on,” 


I answered, telling my 
lie boldly, for in truth I had been afloat 
as a passenger, but never as seaman. 


‘‘ Where are your papers? 
discharges ?’’ 

Papers! For the first time I knew 
that a sea-going man must have papers 
of some sort. 

‘*T haven’t them with me, sir,” I 
managed to stammer. 

Then the agent laughed, and the clerk 
turned to his books shaking his head. 

**See here, young fellow,”’ said the 
agent, dropping his voice, ‘‘ you have 
some reason for coming in here in this 
fashion. You’re not broke and trying 
to get across or you wouldn’t have that 
ring with the stone turned inside your 
hand. You’re not a working man. You 
have never been to sea before at labor or 
you would know better than to come to 
a general agent of a line looking for a 
berth. Now it is none of my business 
what yuu are up to, but I advise you 
not to try work at sea. You are big 
and strong, but—well, if you are after 
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experience you will surely get it.” 

‘*T am not afraid of the work, and 
am fully determined—’’ I began. 

‘That being the case, take this.’’ 
He scribbled two or three words in Ger- 
man on his card and gave it to me, add- 
ing, ‘To-morrow morning go over to 
our piers in Hoboken and ask for Capt. 
Bodenhausen. Give him that card.’’ 

It was after eleven o’clock the next 
day when I entered the great doors of 
the Hamburg-American piers, carrying 
in one hand a suit-case, while behind 
me came a boy panting under the weight 
of a closely-packed Gladstone—my 
ditty bag. Every cent of money I had 
but a ten-dollar gold piece and one or 
two very small coins, I had already 
mailed to the Hotel Cecil in London. 
I had burned my bridges behind me. 

There was a tremendous bustle on the 
pier. The Fuerst Bismarck was to sail 
at noon, and I felt pleased to think I 
was in ample time to see Capt. Boden- 
hausen, no doubt the commander of the 
greyhound, go on board, go down to the 
forecastle of which I had so often read, be 
assigned to a watch, and begin work. 

Nearing the gangways, the stewards, 
all combed, washed, and neat in their 
monkey-jackets and wide, blue trousers, 
almost dragged the baggage from the 
hands of the boy and myself. SoI was 
now being taken for a passenger. That 
would never do. I began to ask for 
Capt. Bodenhausen. A Viking at the 
foot of the first cabin gangway lifted his 
megaphone and bawled out :— 

‘** Kap-itan Boden-HAUS-en.”’ 

At some distance a huge man in his 
shirt sleeves, in rough working clothes, 
was directing a score of men who were 
lowering express boxes and mails into 
the hold. He dropped his work with 
an air of impatience at the call, and 
came waddling toward me between piles 
of cargo, jammed trucks and cabs. On 
his brow was the frown of Jove and he 
stroked his great beard as if gathering 
dignity. 

‘* Vas iss los ?’’ he demanded of the 
Viking. 

The Viking pointed to me. 

With certain misgivings I held out 
the card with the three words in Ger- 
man on it and said :— 


‘*T was told to report here for work 
on the Azsmarck.’’ 

“7anr 

Then the storm broke. The things 
he said I will never know, for I learned 
my German at college, but I saw the 
men about us quail at the outburst and 
bend, each to his own task, with every 
mark of fear. He ended with a roared 
and most expressive ‘‘ Bah!” turned, 
and left me. 

When the angry giant had gone I 
stood still and pondered for quite some 
time, then picking up the card which 
he had flung aside, dismissed my boy 
and started for the dock offices. I was 
determined not to give up. 

There was another and smaller ship, 
the Pa/atia, lying at the next pier, and 
from the activity aboard her I judged 
that she, too, was about to sail. By 
this time the Fuerst Bismarck was mak- 
ing down the harbor. 

At the door of the offices I met the 
huge Bodenhausen just emerging. 
Boldly I blocked the way and held out 
my card once more. 

‘* Vat, you pack vonct more! Humf! 
Nefer mindt, I feex you. You vant to 
vork? You git ’em. Louey, Lommst 
du hier! Ven dis tam vool comes 
round to-morrow morning put him on 
der Palatia, heest.’’ ‘Then he whispered 
something in German to Louey. A 
wiser or less obstinate seeker for knowl- 
edge would have taken warning and not 
come the next morning. But I did. 

Appearing about nine, having seen 
that seafaring hours were a trifle earlier 
than those to which I was accustomed, 
I presented myself to ‘‘ Louey,’’ who 
took me on board the Pa/atia and, bid- 
ding me drop my baggage by a forward 
companionway, led me astern along 
deck till we met a man in cook’s cap, 
apron and jacket, whom I later learned 
was also a Bodenhausen, of the family 
of the redoubtable port captain. 

To him I was presented. 

‘* Spik German ?’’ he demanded. 

“_e.” 

‘** Spik French ?” 

“he.” 

‘* Spik Russ ?”’ 

—_— 

** T dond’t vant you.’’ 
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Here Louey 
broke in with 
a wink and a 
whisper, and 
my interroga- 


tor and he 
then looked 
me over from 
head to foot, 
discussed my 
points in Ger- 
man and 
laughed and 
nudged each 
other as if 
some huge 
joke were on 
foot. It dawn- 
ed upon me 
that I was in 
a position on 
shipboard 
where I could 
most heartily 
sympathize 
with the ‘‘ ten- 
derfoot’’ of 
story and 
song. I fore- 
saw trouble 
and set my 
jaw. How- 
ever, if I had 
really known 
what was be- 
fore me I be- 
lieve my reso- 
lution would 
have melted at 
that very moment. Stubborn ignorance 
is sometimes a very good thing, though. 
‘‘Come dis way. I vill show you 
vere you shleep,” said Louey when they 
had finished their critique, by which I 
knew I was berthed on the Pa/atia. 
We went forward to the companion- 
way beside which I had deposited my 
baggage, and he led me down to the 
level of the third deck where there was 
an open place about twenty feet square 
with a metal-encased shaft in the center. 
Around the sides were narrow iron doors 
like those opening off a prison court. 
Louey pointed into one of these 
openings and I entered. ‘The compart- 
ment within was about seven feet high, 





“Slinging”’ the cargo into the hold. 
from the hold looking up through the hatch 


six wide and 
nine long. On 
either side 
were bunks, 
six in num- 
ber, like 
troughs. In 
each of them 
was a dirty 
cotton bag of 
straw and a 
single dark, 
coarse blan- 
ket with re- 
pulsive stains 
on it. Every 
bunk showed 
signs of occu- 
pancy except 
one. That 
was on the 
left on a level 
with the floor. 
At the foot of 
the bunks 
were tiny up- 
right lockers. 
In them were 
some rough 
clothes, to- 
bacco, match- 
es and bottles 
of liquor. A 
single port- 
hole, almost 
obscured by 
the lockers, 
admitted a 
faint light 
through the thick, dirty glass. Over- 
head was one small electric light. 

So this was to be my home for two 
weeks, perhaps longer. There was not 
even room to stow one piece of my bag- 
gage let alone two. Wherever I putit, 
it was always in the way, and remained 
so during the voyage. ‘The reader can 
judge by this how cramped were the 
quarters. How different from the jolly 
forecastle of my fancy ! 

“Ven you git py your vorking 
clothes, go oop py der galley,’’ said 
Louey, and vanished up the companion- 
way. I extracted a sweater and an old 
pair of trousers and put them on, as 
well as changing my hat for a little cap 
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“ The galley,’ where food is cleaner than it looks. Behind the bars which divide the cook's domain from the 
engine room,a stoker can be seen at breakfast 


of the sort we used to compel the fresh- 
men to wear. I felt fit for labor, and 
going on deck presented myself at the 
door of the galley, and to what task I 
was about to be assigned I neither knew 
nor surmised any more than a kitten 
knows what the world looks like before 
it opens its eyes. 

Der erste kiiche, or chief cook, was 
directing three or four white-capped un- 
derlings in the preparation of the mid- 
day lunch. All was bustle. Clatter of 
knives on wooden table boards around 
the galley, hiss of boiling water, crackle 
of charcoal in the ovens, banging of 
great copper pans being shifted about 
and chatter of the cooks made up the 
conglomerate of sound. 

When the erste kiiche saw me in the 
door he sang out :— 

“ass. 

‘* Yah,’’ answered a voice from with- 
in a room across the passage from the 
starboard side of the galley. 

Then the door opened and a close- 





cropped head was thrust out. Its owner 
may have been twenty, may have been 
thirty years of age. I never learned. 
His expression was mild and guileless, 
and all the intelligence in his counte- 
nance was in the small, weakly blue 
eyes. Short of stature, stunted and 
bent by labor, that was Hans, siichen- 
maat, or cook’s mate, of the Falatia 
and my boss for my first voyage as a 
seafarer. A better-hearted little fellow 
never drew breath. To his unselfishness 
in taking on himself at first the heavy 
tasks which were rightfully mine I owe 
my having been able to stand up under 
the work at all. 

The chief cook said something to 
him in German which was equivalent to 
‘* there’s your man, such as he is,’’ and 
Hans, opening wider the door, admitted 
me to the little room, and as I entered 
I noticed that over the door was a metal 
plate bearing the word ‘‘ aufwasch.’’ 

The room was against the side of the 
ship on the level of the second deck. A 
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Potatoes are the staple food aboard a liner. As cook's mate on two voyages the author's record for “peeling 
spuds” was 108 bushels. 





passage separated it from the galley 
which occupied the center space, and on 
the other side of the galley was another 
passage and then another row of rooms 
running along the outside of the ship. 
This row was occupied by petty officers 
of several sorts when not used for cabin 
passengers. Inthe row in which was 
the cook’s mate’s room the order of 
quarters was about as follows, begin- 
ning astern: butcher, cook’s mate, 
storekeeper, ship’s barber, engineers, 
bakery, steward’s pantry, ship’s doctor, 
purser, then fourth, third, second and 
first officers’ quarters. 

It was in the aufwasch that I was 
destined to spend the majority of my 
waking hours. It was about eight by 
ten feet in dimensions. Against the 
ship’s side was a great wooden trough 
with greasy rice root brushes hanging 
over it. Around the walls hung scores 
of pots and pans, griddles and broilers. 
The stew pots and roasting pans were 
of heavy coppered make, inserted in 
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graded sizes, one within the other, in 
groups of six or seven to take up less 
room. The floor was of tile, scrubbed 
clean. Against the front and back walls 
were low wooden benches. Every fiche 
was filled with brooms, clothes, cans, 
soap packages, etc. Two portholes let 
in the light of day. 

Into that room, three times per day, 
were dumped all the befouled cooking 
utensils used to prepare the food for a 
ship’s load of over a thousand people. 
It was the duty of the cook’s mate force 
to clean the utensils, keep the room 
clean, clean the galley after each meal, 
prepare the vegetables, bring up the coal 
for the bakery and the galley, bring up 
the butcher’s, baker’s and cook’s stores, 
and between times to help anybody that 
had too much to do. The cook’s mate 
had two helpers. I was one of these. 
We began each day at five in the morn- 
ing, and if the ‘‘ lawn was rough,”’ and 
the passengers sick and not hungry, we 
got through at nine o'clock at night. 
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As Hans ushered me into the au/- 
wasch I saw another man in ragged 
clothes sitting on one of the benches, 
a two-bushel sack of potatoes at his 
feet, a pan for peelings between his 
knees, and a pot haif filled with water 
for the peeled ones at his side on the 
bench. Hans held out an ordinary 
wooden-handled case knife and pointed 
to a seat on the bench on the other side 
of the pot. I understood. I took the 
knife and set to work with the mental 
comment, ‘‘ This is not so bad, old 
chap.” 

Never shall I forget my first acquaint- 
ance with ‘‘ spuds.’’ Potatoes are an easy 
cargo, keep well, and are a staple arti- 
cle of food. Therefore they are used 
in quantities on all the big liners. On 
two voyages where I have had ‘‘spuds’’ 
to peel I have figured out conservatively 
that for my share I have done 108 bush- 
els. 

We peeled and peeled and peeled. 
Where the back of the knife boreagainst 
my forefinger a blister came. In nota 
great while it was bleeding. I tied it 
up and went on. When it seemed that 


Lunch on the “ Palatia.” 


if I had come on the boat at 9.30 it 
must be about 5 o’clock, there was a 
sound of band music somewhere at the 
ship’s side, a great shouting and cheer- 
ing, and Hans exclaimed :— 

‘* Py Chee, ve go::1’!”’ 

It was noon only, and the big ship 
was just leaving the dock. There 
had been such a miscellany of noises 
and so many previous moments of 
seeming excitement that I had fan- 
cied the ship had sailed long before and 
was quite surprised that we were not 
about off Sandy Hook or better. 

From that moment on I peeled 
‘‘ spuds ’’—Hans called them ‘‘ kartof- 
feln ’’—desperately, feeling sure that 
when I had reached the bottom of my 
sack I would at least get a change 
of work, for the ragged man and I had 
by this time peeled all that were in sight 
in the room except the few still at our 
feet. 

Hans turned from scraping meat cin- 
ders off a broiler and saw I was through. 
He took hold of one side of the soaking 
pot and said something to me in Ger- 
man. I did not understand the words, 
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but I did the gesture. He wanted me 
to help him lift the heavy pot over to 
the trough, and when we had done so 
by balancing it nicely, he poured off the 
superfluous 
water. Then 
he took up 
the four emp- 
ty sacks and 
said some- 
thing else to 
me I did not 
understand. 

‘*Kannst 
nicht Deutsch 
sprechen?”’ 
he said, a 
look of alarm 
at the pros- 
pect of hav- 
ing to use 
sign language 
for the voy- 
age coming 
over his face. 

I shook my 
head, and 
then to my 
great joy the 
ragged man 
spoke up in 
English, of a 
sort :— 

‘He says 
go mit him, potatoes more to get al- 
retty.”’ 

More potatoes! Four two-bushel 
sacks full! It was lucky the ship 
left the dock or this story would newer 
have been written. As I went out om 
deck I looked across at Tompkingville 
and calculated what my chances were 
for swimming ashore. Then, with one 
last, long glance at the Statue of Libe 
erty, still to be seen, I followed Hang 
down a dark companion way aft, feeling 
cut off from all I had ever known, an 
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alien among strangers, where I did not.” 


even hear my native tongue, heavy, 
brutal, rough men about me, and a series 
of tasks before me that for a man who 
had never done a day’s work with his 
hands before in all his life was nothing 
short of appalling. 

In a big room below were piled scores 
of barrels, and I observed with dismay 
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that they were all so far as I couldsee, 
marked potatoes 

Breaking in a barrel head, Hans 
signed for me to hold the sack while he, 
doughty lit- 
tle fellow, 
picked up the 
barrel and 
poured them 
out. Before 
the voyage 
was half over 
I could do 
the same 
thing. I mar- 
veled then at 
his strength, 
but I came to 
know that it 
is not the 
strength 
which one 
has but acul- 
tivated apt- 
ness for the 
use of it. 

When we 
had filled the 
four sacks he 
shouldered 
one and start- 
ed up the first 


“Shaving up" in the cook's mate's cabin on the eve of arrival. The ladder, after 
author slept in the lowest bunk to the left. 


delivering 
some order to me in German. I 
supposed that he meant for me to 
bring one of the sacks. I attempted, 
and after a struggle got it on my shoul- 
Ger. I got it as far as the next deck 
above but could not make the néxt lad- 
det, and when Hans returned and found 
miéistalled his look of disgust was of the 
S0rt that even his features could not 
hide, and that is saying more than a lit- 
the. Hans carried up all the potatoes, 
Isfamefacedly following. 

Ww we-were again in the aufwasch 
the eHiief cook, the second cook, the 
st€éam cook and the steerage cook and 
their assistants began piling into the 
room a mountain of pots, pans, griddles, 
knives, spoons, mashers, roasting forks, 
collanders, moulds, sieves, and more 
different sorts of cooking utensils than 
I had ever known existed. They were 
a sloppy mass of all sorts of stuff from 
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fat drippings to batter and burnt fruit 
scum to underdone macaroni. 

At Hans’ order the other man and I 
set to work to help clean these up. We 
were told to carry in from the galley 
enough hot water to fill the trough. 
Hans told the other man in German and 
the other man told me in,Louis Mann. 

While we were at work and getting 
along well, though the hot soapy water 
was agony in the raw places of my hand, 
a cook opened the door of the aufwasch, 
now filled with stinking steam, and set 
down a roasting pan half filled with a 
nasty mess of burned ribs of beef stuck 
to the bottom. As he set it down he 
said the one word ‘‘ heiss’’ in a signifi- 
cant manner. A moment later I learned 
the German for ‘‘hot.’’ By striking 
my bare forearm against the side of the 
big pan, before I really got hold of it 
with my hands, I got a six-inch burn. 





It seemed to me I was really doing 
very well for the first day ; if things 
kept up at this rate I saw myself being 
buried at sea without the usual honors. 

Hans reached up behind some boxes 
on a shelf and took down a little jar of 
something that even in that atmosphere 
smelled like the ‘‘ oont ’’ of the ballad, 
or worse, and from it spread a yellow 
mixture over the wound. 

In half an hour the pain had subsided 
some. We went on at once with our 
work, and after what seemed to me 
many hours the last piece was scraped, 
rubbed and hung up. Then we carried 
more hot water, and the other men slip- 
ped off their loose shoes from their 
stockingless feet while they scrubbed 
out the filthy room, letting the refuse 
water run out the scuppers. Hans sent 
me out of the room till Icould get a 
pair of shoes fit for such work, for I had 
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on a pair of button patent leathers. 

During the time when the avalanche 
of fouled utensils had been pouring in 
from the galley, Hans had brought in a 
tin pannikin of something that looked 
like Hungarian goulasch, and he and 
the other man ate of it with a relish, 
supplementing it with some rye bread 
and cold coffee from a pot that seemed 
to be a permanent institution. The 
mess of the utensils had almost nause- 
ated me, and I had no appetite for the 
dark mixture in the pannikin, so I ate 
nothing. 

With the room put to rights we sat 
down once more to peel ‘‘ spuds ’’—that 
is, the other man and myself, Hans 
being busy in the galley making the 
vegetables ready for the soup. 

The other man, as I have designated 
him so far, now told me something 
about himself. He said his name 
was Mueller, and that he was a Bavarian 
born, and had been three years in Amer- 
ica as a drug clerk in a store in New 
Orleans, but had received word that his 
old mother was sick and wanted to see 
him. He was trying to reach home be- 
fore she died. Since he was 
familiar with work about a 
ship’s galley he had. shipped 
as cook’s mate. He also in- 
formed me that we three men 
were doing what five did or- 
dinarily. I felt sure it could 
have been satisfactorily par- 
celed out to a dozen. 

We peeled, and peeled, and 
still we peeled. Supper time 
came and passed. The ship’s 
motion told us that we were 
fairly on the Atlantic, and 
through the porthole we could 
see it was dark. Hans came 
in from-his work in the gal- 
ley, helping the cooks, and 
brought fragments of fish on 
a platter, some pieces of choice 
roasts, and many other things 
left over in the kitchen from 
the ship’s evening bill of first- 
class fare. It did not look 
tempting, though clean, and 
I shook my head. Hans 
winked at Mueller, and said 
something about ‘‘ kiimmel.”’ 
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From out of its hiding-place inside a 
jar he drew a bottle of white liquor. He 
took a long swig, smacked his lips, and 
passed itto me. It was something new 
to me and very fine, and gave me the 
stimulation that I needed. In five min- 
utes I was ready to eat my first meal on 
board the Palatia. I ate well. That 
was the beginning of the heaviest eat- 
ing I have ever done in all my life; 
practically five meals a day of very 
choice and very well cooked food, eaten 
for the most part not from plates but 
from the great vessels in which it was 
cooked. 

The first evening after supper Mueller 
and I were left to do the heaviest pots 
and pans, and then I was called into the 
galley to help Hans. In both the side 
devoted to cooking for the steerage pas- 
sengers and the side for the cabin pas- 
sengers were long tables topped with 
heavy oak boards held in place by bits 
of wood. We stripped off the boards, 
scrubbed them with long-handled scrub- 
bers dipped in hot suds, then we took up 
the scrubbing process on the tables, the 
steam ovens, and in fact over the whole 
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galley. Then it was all rinsed down 
with hot water by the bucketfuls from 
the several great caldrons in which the 
steam cook did his work. When every- 
thing was washed down to the floor we 
scrubbed the floor and rinsed it off with 
water which we swept into the scup- 
pers. Then we dried the detached 
pieces, boards, hangers, knives, chop- 
ping boxes, etc., and put everything in 
its place. 

The heat from the ovens in which the 
fires still burned and from the hot water 
combined with the steam made that 
room at that hour a truly terrible place 
to work in. I was dripping from head 
to foot before I had been at work five 
minutes. Out through the door I could 
see cooks and stewards taking their ease 
and smoking. I knew the end of our 
work could not be far off; so, growing 
weaker and weaker with a stupor of ex- 
haustion stealing over me, I struggled 
on with my reeking task, and at half- 
past nine staggered out of the galley 
into the aufwasch to find Mueller strip- 
ped to the waist and scrubbing himself 
as if work were done. I took a swallow 
of kiimmel, and in a few minutes was 
able to take a good rub down before I 
cooled off. 

At last even the final trifling duties 
were done and Hans, after shutting up 
the aufwasch for the night, led the way 
to the sleeping quarters. Crossing the 
forward second deck I staggered from 
weakness, and stopped at the rail long 
enough to look out over the heaving 
sea, a trifle darker than the sky, and 
drink some deep drafts of that wonder- 
ful air. ‘Then I made my-way forward 
and below to the little cabin. 

Hans was in the top bunk on the 
other side. Mueller was in the middle 
bunk on the sanre side. Both were un- 
dressing. In the lower bunk on that 
side I saw a snoring hulk in which 
I recognized the steam cook’s helper. 
Directly over my bunk slept one of the 
baker’s men, and in the top bunk on my 
side was the schlachterer. 

As I blundered into the doorway he 
gave a raucous shout of ridicule and 
said a bantering something I could not 
understand. I heard Mueller tell him 
that I could not understand, and then 





while I was throwing off my clothes 
the butcher amused himself pushing my 
head downward with his heel. I was 
too numbed and exhausted to resent it. 
My fingers were in such a condition I 
could barely get my shoes off. Then 
I crept in on the dirty sack of straw, 
drew over me the scanty blanket, made 
a pillow of the unburned arm, heard the 
babel of rough voices and loud guffaws 
for a few seconds—and forgot every- 
thing. 

It seemed to me I had lain there a 
half minute or so when I felt a blow in 
my side, and opened my eyes to see the 
butcher just drawing back his foot. 
The bunks opposite me were empty. 
Through the porthole came a gray light. 
It was morning, and time to be up and 
at work again. 

I made an effort to rise but could 
not. It seemed as if every bone in my 
body was broken. My hands were 
swollen till I could not move my fingers. 
The muscles of my abdomen and back 
refused to act without giving me the 
most excruciating pain. 

The butcher had gone. In some way 
I contrived to roll out on the floor, then 
I got on my knees, then to my feet, and 
by using the old method familiar to 
every football player of relieving first- 
training stiffness by using a part at a 
time, I succeeded in getting limber 
enough to dress myself. 

The wind-shovel had been left in the 
porthole and an icy blast was pouring 
in. It was colder still on deck. As I 
passed the engineer’s door I saw that his 
clock said it was not yet five. Hans 
and Mueller were shivering in the au/- 
wasch, the former busy in making some 
coffee. 

I was sent at once to the bakery to 
get something. Even Mueller could 
not make me understand, so they thrust 
a wooden vessel into my hands, put me 
out and shut the door. I went to the 
baker, who, from the work around him, 
must have been up for hours, and he 
piled the vessel full of hot rolls and 
cakes, sweet and plain. 

It was in eating those rolls and drink- 
ing the splendid coffee which Hans had 
made that spirit and feeling began to 
come back to me. Wretched as I was 
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Forty feet below decency. 


A four hour watch at a temperature 120 degrees Fahrenheit. 
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I found I had a new strength, a new 
ability. I recuperated with great rap- 
idity, and the hurried work I had to do 
prevented me from paying much atten- 
tion to my bruises and burns. 

The morning routine was the build- 
ing of fires, making of the coffee in the 
great caldron, and bringing up the stores 
and the day’s supply of coal, by which 
time the first of the things to be cleaned 
after breakfast-getting began to arrive. 
When the pots and pans and all their 
kindred vexations were once more out 
of the way, the next employment, so 
far as I was concerned, was to help the 
butcher bring up the meat. 

It was here that one of the turning 
points in my life on the /a/atia came to 
pass. 

I followed the butcher down to the re- 
frigerating compartment, after I hadeaten 
a good second breakfast, and received 
from him great pieces of meat as he 
took them off the-ice and passed them 
out. When he had finished he had sev- 
eral hundred pounds lying at the foot 
of the iron ladder ascending from the 
hold. There were three of these lad- 
ders, each about twelve feet long, set at 
an angle such as is seen usually in the 
ordinary step-ladder. They were hard 
to ascend without a load, let alone with 
a fleischboot with one hundred or more 
pounds of meat in it on one’s shoulder. 

When we had the meat all out of the 
refrigerating compartment the butcher, 
with a grin on his face, signed for me to 
get ready toshoulder a piece of beef. He 
picked out for me the largest quarter 
in the pile. 

Looking up I sawa half dozen laugh- 
ing, jeering faces peering down the 
companionway. The butcher shouted 
some jest up tothem. A sudden, fierce 
resolve to do or—well, anything else 
that might happen, came over me, and I 
started up the ladder. I topped the first 
one, reeled on the landing, and started 
upthesecond. Itseemed as if my head 
would burst, and there was a smothered 
feeling at my heart, but I made tbe sec- 
ond landing and got my foot on the first 
rung of the third ladder. A slight shift 
of the load threw the strain at a differ- 
ent angle and I made up the third lad- 
der, slowly and with such careful, con- 





served effort as I have never put forth 
in all my life, before or since. Half way 
up I felt myself falling back, but blinded 
with a red rush of something before my 
eyes. I still managed to clutch the 
ladder and went on—in some way went 
on—got on the deck, and reeled along to 
the schlachteret. When my body struck 
the chopping block I fell on it with the 
beef. 


As I straightened up Hans stepped 
forward from the crowd gathered at the 
door, picked off the linen weight tag, 
put on the beef at the Chicago abattoir, 
and held it up to view. 

** 187 Ibs.” 

There was a murmur of astonishment, 
and thereafter every man of them was 
civil to me in his rude way and I made 
some warm friendships among them. 

The getting up of the coal was a 
severe task. It was done by a hand 
windlass set in a shaft floored with a 
grating up through which poured the 
awful heat from the furnaces forty feet 
below. Heavy panniers of coal were 
filled below by the coal passers and the 
hooksat the ends of the chains attached, 
and then, while Mueller or Hans guided 
up the load, I turned the windlass. The 
hand-hold was always so hot that I had 
to use a cloth to keep from burning iny 
hands. The standing room was so 
cramped that no free use of the back 
muscles could be got, and to bring up a 
dozen panniers was completely exhaust- 
ing in that stifling atmosphere. 

Meanwhile one incident happened 
which is worth the setting down. 
On the second day the purser ap- 
peared at the door of the aufwasch, 
roared my name through his beard, and 
conducted me to the first officer’s room. 
The first officer was Herr Roesser, a gen- 
tleman and a man of great ability, as I 
learned from serving under his direction. 

He asked me the usual formal ques- 
tions to fill out the blanks for my 
‘*signing-on.’’ He also informed me 
that my pay for the twelve days’ voyage 
was to be five marks, or a little over 
$1.20. Some day I hope to be able to 


repay the Hamburg-American Packet 
Company for their generosity. 

When we arrived finally in the shelter 
of Cuxhaven, as the first offieer allowed 
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me to leave the ship there, I very gladly 
left the au/fwasch and the boys, put on 
my usual attire and went on board the 
lighter. 

As the boat steamed up the Elbe with 
its fairyland of early summer on either 
shore, I seemed to have entered a new 
world indeed, though my _ swollen, 
scarred, red, cracked hands protruding 
from my coat sleeves were constant re- 
minders when my eyes fell on them of 
the hardship I had left behind. 

Sometime after this I left my work on 
shore on the Hamburg docks, and aided 
by some papers which I borrowed from 
a young chap who was hurt and com- 
pelled to go to the hospital, I signed on 
the ertssa of the Hamburg-American 
coasting line—as an oiler under his name 
of A. Meyer. With me in this new ven- 
ture was a friend of Hans of the Pa/atia, 
named Krauss, who was an oiler. He 
spent much time in instructing me in an 
oilers duties, and so when we presented 
ourselves for work on the Nerissa we 
got it without trouble. By this time I 
looked the part and could to some ex- 
tent talk it, though at this writing the 
gift has fallen away more easily than it 
came. 

Luckily Krauss and I got the twelve- 
hour day shift together and before the 
second engineer got down in the ma- 
chinery Krauss went in hurried panto- 
mime all over the work I would prob- 
ably have to do and showed me what 
joints to watch, what brasses to rub, 
what cups to oil up, what bearings to 
feel for heat, what rags to use, how to 
polish the steps, rails and in general the 
intricate duties of an oiler who assists 
the engineers in the care of the engine. 

Our quarters were even worse than 
those on the /a/atia, and the men who 
occupied them with us slept in their 
vile clothes and at least half of them 
used water only by accident. 

Our fare was chunks of beef, cabbage, 
turnips, rashers of salt pork and quan- 
tities of potatoes together with black 
bread, and warm, tasteless water from 
the condensers. Once a day we had a 
cup of sour wine and in the morning a 
big drink of kiimmel. By this time, 
however, my muscles were seasoned; I 
was hearty as a young ox, my digestion 
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was perfect, while so far as my ability to 
sleep was concerned I have often laid 
down for a nap in the midst of the en- 
gines on a warm hanger with a big 
crank coming around every two seconds 
within six inches of my face. 

It was some considerable time after 
this, that while working in the docks at 
Southampton I heard there was a 
shortage in stewards on board a boat of 
the —— line which was then in that 
port, merely to receive a detachment of 
the Guards, and buying a steward’s 
rig out and drawing up for myself a re- 
ceipt for eight Cunard discharges as a 
steward merely to show how excellent 
my record was, I presented myself to 
the shore officer and was signed on in- 
stantly simply, I am convinced, on the 
strength of having a clean shave. A 
neat chap is the man for the steward’s 
pantry. 

This voyage, so far as my duties 
were concerned, was 4 much more en- 
joyable one than any of the others. 
A steward is nothing more or less than 
a combination waiter and chambermaid. 
His duties begin an hour before break- 
fast, by all rights, inasmuch as it should 
take him that time at least to brush up 
his blue or black uniform, shave, make 
his hands neat and shine his shoes. 
He is supposed to wear a spotless and 
expansive bosom to his shirt, clean 
collar and black or white tie. Ido not 
think I ever saw but two stewards who 
had shirts, all the others used a dickey 
for the sake of economy. 

Waiting on the passengers at table, 
the care of the tables, the care of the 
silverware and a certain amount of 
dishwashing and pantry work make up 
the steward’s dining-room duties. The 
other half is work in the staterooms, 
making the beds, straightening up the 
rooms and doing the general work of a 
chambermaid as well as giving a cer- 
tain amount of attendance to the occu- 
pants of the rooms. 

The pay.is very poor and the princi- 
pal dependence of the steward is on the 
tips he receives. They are really the 
poorest paid class that goes to sea in 
one way, and yet I have known men to 
make £40 on a six weeks’ voyage. 
The voyage was without incident 
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that would add value to this narrative 
except for the abuses on board. 

To begin with, the usual discipline of 
the ship was to a certain extent inter- 
rupted by having the troops aboard in- 
stead of ordinary passengers, and the 
officers and men of the crew seemed 
to vie in excesses. 

The third day out from the Needles 
it began to get very hot, and the mili- 
tary officers took to drink like the fish 
of the saying. Being chummy with the 
military officers by this time, the ship’s 
officers, from captain down, entered on 
a carouse that continued in accelerated 
degrees during the voyage. The demor- 
alization spread downward through sen- 
ior and junior first, second and third 
officers, until even the second engineer 
was so full of brandy and soda one day 
that a bright young oiler laid him away 
on a hanger and stood the watch without 
any mishap. 

So far I have not found a point quite 
so apropos as this for a description of 
life in the stokehold and bunkers, ‘‘ forty 
feet below decency,’’ for much of our 
trouble arose from the condition of the 
firemen. 

These men, in two classes, are the 
hardest working of all the classes of 
labor on board steamships. From inti- 
mate association with them in their labor 
and from knowledge of low orders of 
labor on shore, I can say without hesi- 
tation that, as a class, ship’s firemen 
and coal-passers or trimmers perform 
more arduous and repulsive work than 
the miners in thin veins in the anthra- 
cite region, the miners in the hot mines 
of Montana, the glass blowers of the 
gas belt, or the grimy toilers in the roll- 
ing mills. They receive proportionately 
less pay. They usually work in four- 
hour watches, four on and eight off. 
Their location is in front of the firing 
ends of the battery of ship’s boilers or 
in the bunkers where the coal is stored, 
both of these being in the very bowels 
of the ship. The quarters are cramped, 


the air full of noxious gases, the light, 
the terrible glare of the raging fires, and 
the temperature ranging from 105 to 140 
degrees Fahrenheit. The most that even 
the Cunard line pays picked firemen for 
their mail boats is $40 per month. The 


American line has its price regulated at 
an average of something over $30, 
though at times it equals the best rate. 

In concluding my experiences on a 
liner I will speak briefly of a line which 
sails under the American flag, but 
in whose crews are a motley aggre- 
gation of Scandinavians, Huns, Slavs, 
Irish, Neapolitans, etc., in fact all 
types of sea farers except Lascars. 
I have been reliably informed that 
the line is compelled to sign on all 
the firemen and trimmers as well as 
engineers and oilers in America, and 
that the men must all be citizens or have 
declared their intention. The other 
classes of ships work are admittedly 
done by foreigners. 

The men who may want to ship 
out of New York and the port to which 
this line sails will never take a berth on 
a boat of its fleet if they can get 
another, for the reason that the life is 
the very worst and most  unsatis- 
factory of lives on any of the big lines. 
I have shipped on their boats and I 
know that men coming off duty after 
meal hours will rarely ever find any 
tea or bread saved for them; there is 
poorer management in the different de- 
partments, more lax discipline, more 
dirt in places that should be the clean- 
est, more waste of materials of all sorts, 
less care of the health of the men, 
longer hours for the firemen and trim- 
mers, and the wages paid are such that 
no man who lives on them can afford a 
home on the American side. Ameri- 
cans are on the ship by accident, and 
yet the Navy Department is counting 
on these same ships and crews as avail- 
able instantly in time of war. Itis 
well to clear away this fallacy. The 
owners could put the ships at the 
government’s disposal to a certainty, but 
what good is the best ship with a dis- 
loyal crew of foreigners aboard. 

Sailorsare a hardy, uncomplaining lot, 
but I earnestly wish some of the scores 
of instances of outrageous cruelties on 
the high seas which have been told to 
me by those who have been the victims, 
could be blazoned far and near and a 
reform of shipping laws take place 
which will give a man as much civil 
protection afloat as he has ashore. 
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The cook of the “ Principality” of Liverpool, in his galley. Born in Jamaica, this fellow killed his man at 
Karachi, and is held the best disguiser of salt pork on the high seas. 








BENSON, ’81 


By EDWIN OVIATT 


ENSON, ’81, of Atherton & Ben- 
B son, looked up from the letter which 
his boy Jack had written him from 
St. James School, and took the printed 
circular his chief clerk handed to him. 

‘“Oh, Lord!’’ he groaned. ‘ An- 

other of those class reunions. Some 
men never get over being undergradu- 
ates.’’ 
He re-read the letter, musingly. 
Dear Benson ’—well, that’s a good 
starter—‘ this year is the Bi-Decennial 
of the class of 81, and everybody wants 
to get back to New Haven and show 
them we aren’t dead ones yet.’ Well, 
my dear Stuyvesant, you’ve got another 
guess coming on Benson. Let’s see,’’ 
he added, ‘‘the what ?—Bi-Decennial 
of the class of ’81—that’s ten—fifteen 
—great Scott !—twenty years ago !”’ 

He lit a fresh cigar and swung round 
in his office chair and blew a ring of 
smoke through the open window. 

It was odd that this letter from his 
class secretary shoukd have come just 
at this time, when Jack was graduating 
from his prep’ school, and, although 
the boy had prepared for Yale and ex- 
pected to go there, he was thinking of 
sending him to some other university. 
It was a little irritating, also. 

It had always seemed to Benson, ’81, 
to be a good deal better to look back on 
college as a necessary preparation for 
the real business of life than to choke 
up about it every five years or so on a 
diet of sentimental memories. He had 
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had too much to do since graduation in 
fighting to gain a place for himself at 
the New York bar to have any time 
left for the frills of alumni existence. 
Of course, he had rooted with the fel- 
lows atthe Fence when he was an under- 
graduate, and played on the college base- 
ball nine—he smiled nowatthe recollec- 
tion—but he had grown beyond all that 
sort of thing. He couldn’t recall now 
even the names of the buildings he had 
roomed in. He hadn’t thought about 
it in years. 

Jack, it seemed, was a great success 
at school. Young Atherton, the son of 
the senior partner of the firm, who was 
at Yale, seemed to think that he was 
more than usually promisingasa pitcher. 
‘‘ He'll make the ’Varsity Freshman 
year,” he had told Benson once, and 
had been amazed to learn that this 
wasn’t probable, as Jack wasn’t going 
to Yale atall. Atherton, with a young 
fellow’s enthusiasm for his college, had 
said, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Benson, I'll lay you 
a quarter you'll think differently about 
that if you go up to New Haven some 
day.’’ Benson had smiled at that. Jack 
didn’t know what he did want. It didn’t 
make so much difference where a boy 
went tocollege solong as helearned how 
to lam out into things later. That was 
what he had to know. It was gray 


matter that a boy went to college to 
get—not sentiment. 

So Jack was going to have the bene- 
fit of his own experience. 


He would 








write to him about this very matter. 
Benson put the class secretary's letter 
with Jack’s in a pigeon-hole. He would 
write to Jack that afternoon. 

Then he forgot all about it, which is 
how what follows happened. 


Getting in that piece ot evidence had 
clinched it, and as Benson, ’81, left the 
Superior Court building in New Haven 
he felt rather well satisfied with him- 
self. He had been so preoccupied with 
the case riding up from the station in his 
carriage that he had paid little attention 
to the well-dressed crowds standing in 
front of the Tontine Hotel, or the groups 
of younger fellows in white uniforms 
shouldering their way up Chapel street. 
When he got to the sidewalk, therefore, 
he was surprised to run into the arms 
of a breathless crowd of youths with 
white hats and blue sashes around their 
white duck suits, who said, ‘‘ Ray for 
Ninety-five !’’ when he let them pass. 

‘** Well! well!’’ said Benson, turning 
to look after them. ‘‘ What's doing in 
New Haven ?”’ 

Then he noticed that immense blue 
flags with numerals on them covered 
the entrance to the hotel in front of him 
and that crowds of men were jamming 
the sidewalks. 

‘‘Commencement! Of course!’’ said 
Benson. ‘‘ I'd forgotten all about it. 
I believe I wasn't coming down to 
Commencement. 

‘*Curious,’’ he added to himself, 
‘‘how those fellows keep up their old 
enthusiasm.’’ If they liked that sort 
of thing, why, all right. But as for 
him—just then he saw a familiar face in 
a group of older men and nodded. 

‘* Well, well! Judge Banks!’’ said 
Benson to himself. He had often argued 
cases before him. ‘‘So he goes in for 
this sort of thing, eh?’’ This was a 
surprise to Benson. He had thought 
that only the younger fellows, or the 
older ones who took life easily, kept it 
up at reunions. 

Before he stopped thinking about 
Banks another man called his name. 
It was Reed, the President of a Penn- 
sylvania railroad company he often had 
dealings with. Reed had graduated 
somewhere in the seventies. 
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‘* So Reed’s here, too!’’ said Benson. 
He had a great respect for Reed and 
stepped forward to greet him 

‘‘Up for the ball game this after- 
noon?’’ said the railroad president 
pleasantly. It was evident that he was 
enjoying himself. 

‘*No’’ said Benson, ‘‘ business only.’’ 
He wasn't quite sure why he felt queer 
Saying it. 

‘“Oh’’ said Reed smiling. ‘‘ Then 
it’s not your reunion year. Of course 
not. YouseelI generally get back to 
these class meetings, but this year I’m 
particularly interested. My boy plays 
on the team for Yale this afternoon.’’ 

‘* Of course,’’ said Benson. So Reed 
had a boy at Yale, had he And he 
played on the baseball team 

He watched Mr. Reed curiously as 
he rejoined his classmates. So railroad 
presidents left business for this sort of 
thing, too. 

He walked slowly toward hiscar. All 
this was pleasant enough, possibly, if 
you liked it. But—well—his mind had 
been so filled with business that he 
hadn’t had room for anything like this. 
He might stay now and look up some 
of the men in his class--they must be 
about somewhere—and go to the ball 
game with them. But he really didn’t 
care to. He would do as he had in- 
tended—take the noon train for the 
City. He couldn’t feel about it the 
way those fellows did. He had got 
beyond that sort of thing. It was mere 
accident that had brought him to New 
Haven anyway. ‘The case really be- 
longed to Atherton. There was his car 
now. As for Banks and President 
Reed and the rest of them 

‘*Hel-lo! Benson! On my soul, Ben, 
old chap, I’m mighty glad to see 
you !’’ 

‘“Tubby! By George, Tubby Tal- 
cott, let me shake your hand again!’’ 

He was looking into a smiling, honest 
face, just the same face, hardly a bit 
changed, that he had known in college. 
He was shaking his hand and asking“a 
dozen questions at once when another 
man joined them. 

‘* And Pop Lawrence ! Ifit isn’t bully 
old Pop himself !"’ 

He was so glad to see them that he 
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forgot that he had tried to avoid 
doing anything of the kind. Tubby 
Talcott—! well if he wasn’t just as 
jolly and good for nothing as ever! 
Running a mine somewhere down in 
South America. Hadn't expected to 
go in for that sort of thing when he 
graduated, you know, but after he had 
traveled for a year or two he had found 
a lot of dagoes with a pretty good graft 
on their hands up in the Andes, and he 
had stopped to look it over. That was 
fifteen years ago, and he had been there 
ever since, pulling a living out of a 
hole in the ground. First trip to the 
States in a whole lot of years. Hardly 
recognized where he was. Had to ask 
a fellow where the campus was. 

And Lawrence! He was mighty 
glad to know that old Pop had struck 
his gait out in Kansas right after gradua- 
tion, shipping steers to Chicago. Regu- 
lar cow-puncher. That wasn't exactly 
the kind of a line Pop had promised to 
blossom out into when he was in 
college, was it? Well, well! Odd how 
it all came back toa fellow. Yes he 
had delivered a prize oration himself, 
on ‘‘The Altruistic Life’’ in college. 
Now he was a lawyer. To be sure, 
how a fellow’s early ideas of things 
change, seem to get lost in the shuffle. 
Tom Billings—? Why, they had voted 
him the most promising man in the 
class! They didn't say! Clerking it in 
Chicago. Jack Who—? Oh, Eaton. 
No! ‘They didn’t mean to say that 
footless old Jack Eaton had turned out 
a College President! Why, Jack didn’t 
know a little bit in college. 

Meeting Talcott and Lawrence was 
so unexpectedly pleasant to Benson 
that he decided to stay over another 
train and see a little more of them. A 
few hours later at the office would still 
give him time to look over those papers 
in the case he had tried that morning. 
He and Talcott and Lawrence had been 
pretty close friends in college. They 
had a lot of things to talk over. They 
had lost all track of one another except 
through the class secretary’s records, 
which Benson had never opened. Now 
he wondered why he hadn't. 

Yet for the class itself, of course, 
Benson cared very little. Meeting a 





few old friends was all right, but a 
whole lot of this class reunion business 
was mere sentiment. After a quiet 
lunch with Tubby and Pop he would 
go back to the City, as he had intended. 
Promiscuous reunions weren't at all in 
his line. He didn't care anything 
about the class. As for the college—it 
was even harder to work up any en- 
thusiasm over that. It was all new 
anyway, new buildings, new people. 
It wasn’t at all as it used to be. 

When he got out of the class meet- 
ing, which Talcott and Lawrence had 
got him into, Benson found himself 
shaking hands with a lot of men whose 
names came back to him astonishingly. 
There was Lyon, good old Jack Lyon, 
whom he roomed with in Senior year, 
and who had been his baseball captain; 
and Hopkins, who was teaching school 
somewhere up in Connecticut; and 
‘*Col’’ Tom Johnson, who would rather 
fight than argue in college, and who 
was now a Congressman from Texas or 
Alabama, and on the deuce knew what 
important committees. 

And they all seemed to know him. 
One or two of them congratulated him 
on the way he had pulled through 
his last big case several years ago. They 
had read about it in the papers—wav 
out in Arizona, one of them. 

It wasn’t at all what he had expected 
it would be—the class meeting. He 
had really been interested in it, and had 
made a speech in three sentences—he 
had always had a knack at that—just 
the kind of a speech that he used to 
make at the Fence on special occasions 
or on no occasions at all. And all the 
men turned round in their seats and 
laughed uproariously, while Stuyvesant, 
on the platform, hammered for order. 
Except that all the men were older and 
more serious, and that some of them 
had gray hair on the temples, he could 
almost have imagined himself back in 
the old days again. Except, also, for 


the new recitation room and the open 
spaces that he saw out of Osborn Hall 
windows, where Athenzum and Old 
South used to stand. 

But it was like the old times, even 
then, and Benson found himself leaning 
back in his seatand laughing ‘‘ Yea-a-a!”’ 














as he used to do, while Tubby Tal- 
cott made a speech which began with 
‘*Fellow classmatesand Miners--!’’ and 
ended there, though ne began it again 
three times, enthusiastically, ‘‘ Fellow 
classmates and Miners!’’ and was pulled 
down by Jack Lyon with ‘‘ That’s a 
blamed good speech, Tubby r 

All these things had come sosuddenly, 
and he had been drawn back into the 
old days so gradually, in spite of his 
decision to the contrary, that he was not 
at all surprised to find that he had for- 
gotten to look up the New York trains 
at the Graduates’ Club, but that instead 
he was going to the ball game with his 
class. 

Not that he cared about the game, or 
whether Yale won or not—but it was 
mighty pleasant talking with the fel- 
lows. Some of them hadn’t seemed to 
change a bit since college, and they 
all had a lot of interesting things to say 
about themselves, some of which were 
not at all what he had prophesied. 

If he had been astonished before that 
day he was even more astonished now, 
when he got to the Field and saw 
streams of people with blue and crim- 
son flags packing the long, low grand 
stand and overflowing into the bleach- 
ers on either side. -He had thought that 
the old enthusiasm of his day must be 
out of date. Yet on allsides of him he 
could see graduates, who were even 
older than himself, doing just the same 
kind of things they used to do when he 
was an undergraduate, and he had 
watched them amusedly from third base. 

The din of cheers and blare of bands 
rolled in continuous volume across the 
diamond. The younger classes cheered 
uproariously whenever they passed the 
grand stand in white-suited columns 
with their bands at their head, and saw 
the class banners of the older men, his 
amongst them. 

‘* Ray ! Ray ! 
eight !’’ 

That was his class cheering in return, 
with Tubby Talcott standing up and 
leading, hat in air, while the younger 
fellows—they seemed like boys, though 
they were back for their Triennial— 
‘**Vea-a-a’d’’ again, nodding and laugh- 
ing good-naturedly. Each time he stood 


Ray! Ninety- 
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up and cheered and waved his hat with 
the rest. This was great. He could 
feel that way now about his c'ass for the 
first time that day, even if he couldn’t 
care so much about the college. He 
hadn't enjoyed anything like this since 
he was an undergraduate. ‘Those young 

sters had the right spirit. But then— 

he wasn’t so very old himself— of course 
not. Kighty-one was only twenty years 
out of college. They weren’t dead ones 
yet. Not by any means 

‘‘Ray! Ray! Ray! Eighty-one!’’ 

That was the way to show them. 

They were in the midst of the game 
before Benson could really get his bear- 
ings. Out there on the diamond they 
were going out in one, two, three 
order, both sides jogging to their posi- 
tions, hitting hard, slamming the ball 
to first, trotting in again clock- 
work. Every minute or so a ripping 
cheer went up from some section of the 
stand at a fast play, swelled into a roar, 
and subsided again, while between the 
innings the bands blared along the 
bleachers. 

Behind him, and next to a group of 
older graduates, he could see Reed, the 
man who controlled the transportation 
of two States, standing up as his boy 
went to the bat and cheering with a 
dozen or more gray-haired men beside 
him, several of whom Benson had rec- 
ognized that morning. It was a feeble, 
cracked kind of a cheer, not at all like 
the staccato explosions that were going 
up from the bleachers, full of younger 
alumni over by first base, who were be- 
ing led by a tall young man in, front, 
beating time with his cane in frantic 
unison with the other cheering leaders, 
and calling out :— 

‘‘Everybody up! Long 
Yale now, with ‘ Reed’ 
it!’’ 

‘‘’That Harvard pitcher is a star,’ 
Lyon was saying, between strikes. ‘‘ If 


like 


cheer for 
on the end of 


’ 


we win we tie ’em, and play it off in 
New York. We've got to win this 


game !”’ 

Benson, sitting next to him, smiled 
at his enthusiasm. It was just like 
good old Jack Lyon to get so excited 
over a college ball game. He couldn't 
feel that way about it himself. It 
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wasn't such a calamity if Yale did lose. 
A ball game wasn’t of such account as 
that. ‘hey couldn’t take everything— 
Crack! It was the first hit of the 
game. The Yale center fielder was 
running hard, looking up over his 
shoulder at the rising ball, the Harvard 
stands were on their feet, yelling, it 
was a sure three bagger. Benson half 
rose in his seat. ‘‘ Get it! Get—that 
—ball!’’ he shouted. Lyon was up 
too, yelling. So were lots of other 
men. The Harvard runner was racing 
past second base, his eyes on the Yale 
fielder. He was half way down toward 
third. Benson, catching his breath, 
saw the center fielder stoop, stop, turn, 
throw, and little Reed scramble back- 


lunge forward on the sliding runner. 
‘*Out /’’ said the umpire, running past 
the base, breathlessly. 

‘* Vea-a-a !’’ a roar of shouts was go- 
ing up everywhere from the Yale stands. 
Blue flags flushed the grand stand, 
where people were standing up and 
shouting ‘‘ Reed!’’ Benson yelled with 
the rest. That was the way to play. 
That was something like. A moment 
before it was like any game that you 
pay fifty cents to see and forget at 
dinner. But now it wasn’t that kind 
of a game atall. Suddenly, all at once, 
just when Reed was stretched out for 
that catch, he had felt the old thrill, 
the old joyous thrill of jumping to his 

position while the ball sailed clean 


and the crowds cheered, and you 


wards to his base, reach out low and GZ and straight from a distant fielder, 
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held your breath with the runner 
sliding under your feet for the base. 
Yea-a-a! Did Lyon see that! That 
center fielder was a wonder. He had 
caught that Harvard runner three 
feet off third base. 

This was so new and strange a 
sensation to Benson that he was on 
his feet and cheering again, before 
he really under- 
stood anything 
about it. And 
when the Har- 
vard crowds 
cheered too, im- 


—— 


Hundreds of other men were yelling too:—* Throw it to first.” 
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mediately afterwards, he found himself 
wondering how he would feel if Har- 
vard won, they had come so near scor- 
ing the time that Reed had caught 
that ball. But that wouldn't happen. 
Five, six, seven innings had passed 
and Yale was holding them down, just 
as they used to do in his day. It was 1 
to o in Yale's favor. 

He laughed, boyishly, with Lyon. 
Let’s see, he was saying, excitedly, 
they played three years together on 
that team, didn’t they! Lyon pitched 
and he played third base. Did he re- 
member how they licked the stuffing 
out of the crimson team three games 
running in his Senior year? (Yea-a-a! 
That was a corking throw to second 
the Yale catcher had just got in.) 
Those were days! Did Lyon remem- 
ber how he mowed down six Harvard 
batters in succession? And did he re- 
member himself when he made that 
home run in the ninth with three on 
bases? Well, he guessed he did. (Har- 
vard out again and the end of the 
eighth! ‘That wasplaying.) How the 
college cheered the nine that night at 
the Fence. (By George, that hit wasa 
corker, just the kind he used to make 
himself. What—! well! Yale re- 
tired again and the beginning of the 





ninth.) That hit ot his—? ran the 
score up to 23 didn’t it? It was the 
third ball pitched that he pasted clear 
out beyond the carriages. He remem- 
bered it distinctly. Caught it on the 
end of the bat too. 

One to nothing and the ninth. The 
grand stands were rustling expectantly. 
‘*All Yale has to do now is to hold 
them,’’ Lyon was saying, enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘‘Yea-a-a!’’ ‘That Yale short- 
stop could be depended on. Benscn 
had jumped to his feet at the smashing 
grounder. ‘‘Yea-a-a!’’ again. ‘The 
Yale stands were cheering, the leaders 
in front swinging from side to side, 
then shaking their canes at the stands, 
bringing out quick, rattling ‘‘ Brek-ek- 
ek-ek’s.’’ One more out and the game 
was won. Benson, laughing happily 
with Lyon, was starting to his feet with 
everybody else. Above the uproar of 
Yale cheers he could hear a chanting 
‘*“Har-vard ! Har-vard It grew 
louder and louder. The Harvard stands, 
with two men out and their last man at 
the bat, were on their feet, appealing : 

‘*Brace up, Harvard 

The Harvard batsmen, three of them, 
were running out to the plate. 
them, leaning forward in the batter’s 
box, was swin ging his kat up and down, 


Reed, turning, hesitated, and then threw wild home. 
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up and down, slowly, in front of him. 

‘* Har-vard !”’ 

The batter was at first. Before Ben- 
son knew what had really happened 
another man had taken his place, while 
the crimson stands roared with cheers. 
A Harvard brace in the ninth! ‘‘ Hold 
‘em, Yale! Hold ’em!’’ he was shout- 
ing, excitedly. A rattling liner over 
second base and a man was on third. 
‘'wo out and two on bases. Why—a 
moment before and Yale—. A Har- 
vard batter was running out from the 
bench, turning to take his captain's 
orders. Scores of Harvard fellows 
were dropping down from the grand 
stand, dancing in front of the bench. 
Their cheers were drowning out the 
Yale leaders. Benson, on his feet, was 
watching the batter closely. The Yale 
team was standing tense, each man 
bending over, rubbing his glove. Reed, 
on third, his eyes fixed on the batter, 
was turning round to watch the man 
dancing behind him off third base. 
Benson, watching the scene eagerly, 
was back on the team now, in that cru- 
cial moment, twenty years back in his 
own life at the time when he, too, wore 
his college letters on his breast, and ran 
in for a hit and slammed the ball to first 
and got back to third in time to cover 
the return. He seemed to be himself 
out there on third, watching the crim- 
son batter, who stood braced at the 
plate, his eyes shifting from the pitcher 
to his own man creeping nervously 
down toward home. 

Smash! Benson was on his feet with 
Reed, who, catching the sizzling 
grounder on the bound high over his 
head, was running in, following the 
runner from third who was racing 
home, and watching the batter, who 
was almost at first. 

‘* Throw it 42me—throw —that —ball 
—home I’ he yelled, excitedly. 

Up behind him hundreds of other 
men were yelling, too :— 

‘* Throw it to first !”’ 

Reed, turning, hesitated, lost his cap- 
tain’s orders in the uproar of shouts, 
and then threw wild home. Before 
Benson knew what had happened two 
Harvard men had dashed across the 
plate, and the air rang with :— 





‘* Har-vard | Har-vard ! Har- 
vara I’ 

The Yale stands were silent, staring 
out at the dancing crimson crowds. 
Harvard flags flashed everywhere. Ben- 
son hardly heard Lyon saying, huskily, 
‘* If Reed had only thrown that ball !’’ 
If it had been Jack— 

But Yale wasn’t beaten yet. Not by 
any means. Even now the grand stand 
was echoing with cheers. Yale could 
win. Harvard was only one run to the 
good. Benson, joining in the cheers, 
never knew before what that meant to 
him. Jack Lyon, next to him, was 
slapping Tubby Talcott on the back, 
who was cheering too. 

‘*Vea-a-a!’’ The Yale captain was 
on first with a rattling hit through the 
Harvard shortstop. He stole second 
on the pitch. The Yale stands were 
storming with cheers. ‘That was the 
way to doit! None out and a man on 
second. Another mansafe! A fumble 
by the Harvard captain and the bases 
were full. Benson, breaking off in the 
middle of a ‘‘ Brek-ek-ek-ek !’’ was say- 
ing to Lyon happily: ‘‘ Two to one in 
their favor, but we've got ’em !’’ Olcott 
was answering: ‘‘ A hit now means two 
runs.’’ 

‘One strike—two  strikes—three 
strikes—out !’’ said the umpire. A rip- 
ping cheer shot up from the Harvard 
stands that had been suddenly silent. 
The Yale batter threw his bat angrily 
on the grass as he went to the bench. 

‘Hit it! Hit—that—ball!’’ men 
were shouting. 

‘‘One ball—one strike—two strikes 
—three strikes—out !’’ said the umpire 
again, shortly. 

‘* Har-vara! Har-vard!’’ 

A hit meant the game. It was two 
to one in Harvard’s favor. 

‘* Reed! Reed! Reed!’’ 

His jaw set, his muscles tense, his face 
strained, Reed stood at the plate, swing- 
ing forward slowly, his eyes on the 
crimson pitcher. He had given Har- 
vard those two runs. Now he meant 
to make them up. A Yale coacher 





was running to third, calling out to 
the man on third, ‘‘ Steady now, hard 
on the hit!’ The Harvard team, 
crouching—on their toes, were watching 
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the pitcher, his arm over his head, 
measuring the man at the plate. He 
was lifting one foot off the ground, 
twisting the ball in his fingers, bringing 
his arm back with a jerk, letting the 
ball fly to the plate— 

Like a shot Reed met the ball with a 
crashing hit and was off for first. Ben- 
son, his hat in air, was yelling ‘‘ Reed !’’ 
with the rest. Yea-a-a! The second 
baseman had fumbled it. The Yale 
captain was racing home. A second 
more and Yale would tie the score. To 
Benson, watching, it seemed an age be- 
fore the second baseman jumped for- 
ward, picked up the ball, threw it to 
first. ‘‘ Yea-a-a ! Safe!’’ A wave of blue 
dashed up over the stands. A crim- 
son riot followed it. The Harvard first 
baseman, leaning far forward, fell as 
he caught the ball, but his foot still 
touched the base. 

‘*Out!’’ said the umpire running up. 

‘* What !’’ cried a dozen Yale players, 
rushing out from the bench. 

‘*Out ’’ said the umpire shortly. 

Benson, staring out at Reed, rigid 
and white on first, could hardly believe 
his ears. ‘‘ Out!—why ’’—a crashing 
cheer broke from the Harvard stands, 


men with crimson flags were piling 
down from the seats, dan¢ patting 
the baseman on the back. Up in the 


grand stand Reed, the railroad presi- 
dent, was staring blankly out on the 
scene before him, all alor his cane 
still where he had raised it when his 


boy had made that hit. 

Out ! and Harvard had won 

‘* Brek-ek-ek-ek, coax-coax ! 

Benson was up on his seat, leading, at 
the same time with a hundred others. 

‘* Vale |”’ 

A group of men, shouldering their 
way out past him in the crowd, looked 
up smilingly. 

‘*Next year we win’’ said a voice 
that Benson knew. ‘‘ Th oung Ben 
son up at Andover is coming down to 


pitch. They say he’s a corket 

Benson, ’81, turned qu a thrill 
runningthrough him. What was that? 
They wanted Jack at Yale, did they? 
His university wanted him 

‘* That so, Ben ?’’ Lyon Tubby 


Talcott were saying. 

‘*Why, yes,’ said Benson smiling ct 
Atherton inthecrowd. ‘‘Jack’s comirg 
down to Yale next yea He never 
thought of going anywhere else.”’ 
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TALES OF THE NORTH-WEST MOUNTED POLICE 


By AGNES C. LAUT 
Author of *¢ Lords of the North,’’ ‘* Heralds of Empire,’’ ‘* Story of the Trapper,” 


HEN the west-bound train creeps 
VV past the rolling wheat fields of the 
Canadian North-West into the 
endless reaches of the ranching lands 
where lonely houses stand against the 
offing solitary as sails at sea, civilization 
seems to be receding farther and farther 
rearward. 

Northward, the browned hills and 
deep-cut ravines full of what the white 
man calls ‘‘sloughs,’’ the Indian ‘‘sky 
colored water,’’ billow over the sky- 
line, a heaving sea of prairie. In that 
direction, you know the outermost 
limit of these fenceless fields must be 
the Arctic Circle. Southward, is the 
same sweep of hill and valley; and you 
know in this direction there is an imagin- 
ary line called the Boundary. Between, 
zigzagging across the sloughs, wriggl- 
ing link by link like a measuring worm 
around the ravines, is the dwarfed form 
of the crawling train. As the train 
rushes past, a blind owl flops up 
stupidly from the stone crest of some 
hill. With an eye to the manceuvres 
of the owl, buzzards and eagles are lilt- 
ing overhead in a sort of dreary enjoy- 
ment of desolation. At the sandy end 
of the sloughs, cranes are stretching 
their long necks. Coyotes skulk under 





shelter of cliffs the same color as their 
own hide. Badgers hulk clumsily 
among the gopher mounds; and the 
traveler will be a very blind observer, 
indeed, if he does not catch a glimpse 
of a red fox loping over the prairie. 
The Indian encampments with blank- 
eted braves and red-skirted squaws 
lounging against the white tepees only 
increase the impression of utterly primi- 
tive wilds. Civilization has receded so 
far behind that it has dropped over that 
rearward horizon altogether. 

And yet it is well known that any- 
one—man or woman, tenderfoot or old 
timer—can travel through these wilds 
from the Boundary to the Arctic in 
perfect safety from all harm except the 
elements. Of that, too, the traveler 
can see proof in some rancher’s daugh- 
ter, wind-blown and full of life, reining 
up her pony to let the train go past. 
She has ridden ten, fifteen, perhaps 
twenty miles from the ranch house on 
the far offing. She has come alone and 
will go back alone, and is safer than 
if she were in the thick of a populous 
city. Such conditions in the early 





settlement of a region populated by a 
hundred thousand savages, are without 
a parallel in the history of this conti- 
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nent. In Quebec and New England, 
in Ohio and Arizona and Mexico and 
Minnesota, every forward step of settle- 
ment has been marked by bloodshed 
and massacres that are untellable in 
horror. 

Even as the traveler asks himself 
the reason of the difference, there looms 
up the living explanation: a solitary 
horseman, white helmet, white gaunt- 
lets, red coat and gold braid, black 
trousers with yellow stripes, riding 
boots and, perhaps, a carbine. On he 
swings, over the prairie, at the loping 
gait of all plains horses, erect as a 
British cavalryman, but unlike the 
English rider never leaving the leather, 
sitting tight, a part of his horse, in 
harmony with its every motion so that 
there is no jar, exactly as the cowboy 


rides. Presently he stops, still as a 
statue. A flash of light burns in the 


sky above his head—he is off, galloping 
in the opposite direction. He is on 
patrol; and the scout, whose beat is 
next to his, has heliographed some 
signal so that the two are scouring the 
prairie, ten, twenty, thirty miles apart, 
on the lookout for some desperado 
heading into the country, for some 
horse thief, or ‘‘ calf-rustler,’’ or smug- 
gler of illicit wares to the Indians. 
Next to the second patrol may be a 
third, next to the third a fourth, so 
that a line of prairie two hundred miles 
wide is being patrolled as thoroughly as 
if there were police stationed at every 
five miles. ‘This mobile force, sent out 
in detachments of one, two, three, 
seldom more than four, trained to inde- 
pendent action and self-reliance, always 
on the move to prevent rather than to 
punish crime, is the secret of the safety 
that has prevailed in the North-West 
Territories since that country was taken 
over from the fur companies. 


THE MISSOURI SMUGGLERS. 


It was in the early seventies that the 
monopoly of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany ceased and the Dominion Govern- 
ment took over judicial rights in all 
that vast territory which lies like an 
American Russia between the Bound- 
ary and the North Pole. The ending 
of the monopoly was the signal for an 


inrush of adventurers. Gamblers, smug- 
glers, criminals of every stripe, struck 
across from the Missouri into the Cana- 
dian territory at the foothills of the 
Rockies. Without a white population, 
these riffraff adventurers could not ply 


their usual ‘‘wide-open’’ traffic. ‘lhe 
only way to wealth was by the fur trade; 
and the easiest way to obtain the furs 
was by smuggling whiskey into the 


country in small quantities, diluting 
this and trading it to the natives for 
pelts. Chances of interference were 
nil; for the Canadian Government was 
thousands of miles distant without 
either telegraph or railway connection. 
But the game was not without its 
dangers. The country at the foothills 
was inhabited by the Confederacy of the 
Blackfeet—Bloods, Piegans and Black- 


feet-—‘‘tigers of the prairi« when 
sober, and worse than tigers when 
drunk. The Missouri whiskey smug- 
glers found they must either organize 


for defense or pay for their fun by being 
exterminated. How many whites were 
massacred in these drinking frays will 
never be known; but all about Old 
Man’s River and Fort Macleod are 
gruesome landmarks known as the 
places where such and such parties 
were destroyed in the seventies. 

The upshot was that the Missouri 
smugglers emulated the old fur trad- 
ers and built themselves permanent 
forts; Robbers’ Roost, Stand Off, 
Freeze Out, and most famous of all 
Whoop-Her-Up, whose name for re- 
spectability’s sake has recently been 
changed to ‘‘ Whoo-Pup,’’ with an in- 
nocent suggestiveness of some poetic 
Indian title. Whoop-Up—as it was 
known to plainsmen-—-was palisaded 
and loop-holed for musketry, with 
bastions and cannon and an alarm bell. 
The fortifications of this place alone, it 
is said, cost $12,000, and it at once 
became the metropolis of the whiskey 
smugglers. Henceforth, only a few 
Indians were allowed inside the fort at 
a time, the rest being served through 
the loop holes. 

But the Blackfeet, who loved a man- 
hunt better than a buffalo hunt, were 
not to be balked. ‘The trail by which 
the whiskey smugglers came from Fort 
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Benton zigzagged over the rolling prai- 
rie mainly following the bottoms of the 
precipitous coulees and ravines for a 
distance of two hundred miles to W hoop- 
Up. Heavy wagons with canvas tops 
and yokes of fifteen and twenty oxen 
drew the freight of liquor through the 
devious passes that connected ravine 
with ravine. The Blackfeet are prob- 
ably the best horsemen in the world. 
There were places where the defiles 
were exceptionally narrow, where the 
wagons got mired, where oxen and 
freight had to be rafted across rain- 
swollen sloughs. With a yelling of in- 


were named and regulations drawn up, 
after which the demoralizing trade went 
on merrily for the smugglers, but to the 
utter degradation of the natives. 


CREATING A MOUNTED POLICE. 


Protests from the fur company defraud- 
ed of lawful trade, and petitions from the 
missionaries, called the attention of the 
Dominion Government to the outrage- 
ous state of affairs at the foothills of the 
Rockies. An act was passed for the 
formation of a mounted constabulary. 
The spice of danger, deviltry and ad- 
venture in the duties of the new force 
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Morning drill of the mounted police stationed at Regina, North-West Territory. A typical division of the 
thousand men who keep the peace in 500,000 square miles of country. 


carnate fiends that would have stam- 
peded more sober brutes than oxen 
drawing kegs of whiske¥, down swooped 
the Blackfeet at just these hard spots. 
Sometimes the raids took place at night, 
when tethers would be cut and the oxen 
stampeded with the bellowing of a 
frightened buffalo herd. If the smug- 
glers made a stand there was a fight. 
If they drew off, the savages captured 
the booty, and there was also a fight; 
but in this case the victims were the In- 
dians killed in their own drunken brawls. 
Then the smugglers organized their 
famous Spitzi Cavalry to escort the 
freighters and defend the fort. Officers 


appealed tothe popular mind. Men of 
all ranks tumbled over each other in 
their eagerness to enlist. Sons of lords, 
generals and famous novelists enrolled 
shoulder to shoulder with cashiered 
‘*Tommies ’? and Indian scouts; and, 
curiously enough, the Mounted Police 
retain the same heterogeneous elements 
to-day as when the first enlistment took 
place. Three hundred men were en- 
rolled and drilled ; and in July, 1874, 
the Mounted Police began their famous 
march of two thousand miles across the 
prairie to the foothills, two divisions 
striking off northward, one only com- 
ing to Old Man’s River, the smugglers’ 
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stronghold, where Colonel Macleod at 
once marked off the square for a fort on 
an island in the river. Cottonwood 
logs were daubed with mud, white- 
washed outside and lined with factory 
cotton inside. Then a British flag was 
hoisted in opposition to the smugglers’ 
regime. 

Here, then, was a handful of men 
surrounded by a confederacy of Indi- 
ans noted for their aggressive ferocity. 
Not a day’s ride distant was a fort much 
stronger than that of the Mounted Police, 
with cannon, abundance of ammunition 
and provisions, and four times as many 


their visit marked the beginning of a 
friendship between the Mounted Police 
and the Indians that has lasted to the 
present day. 

The smugglers were too wary to call 
down attack from the entire Mounted 
Police force by attempting armed resist- 
ance. They played the well-known 
games of smugglers the world over. 
Whoop-Up lay in the bottom of a deep 
ravine. On one side was a defile 
through the hills named ‘‘ Slide-In.’’ 
On the other side was a narrow pass 
called ‘‘Slide-Out.’’ When the red- 
coats rode clanking through ‘‘ Slide-In’”’ 




















The band of the mounted police. The only peaceful body in one of the most active fighting organizations 
in the world. 


outlaws as there were police. Inside 
the smugglers’ stockades was whiskey 
enough to win the whole Blackfeet 
Confederacy as allies for the traders. 
The first thing was to secure the friend- 
ship of the Indians. Colonel Macleod 
invited the chiefs to the new fort. They 
were féted by the police, given exhibi- 
tions of military skill, and shown the 
cannon. Pointing out a tree more than 
a mile away, the colonel bade the chiefs 
watch it. The next instant a cannon 
ball tore it up by the roots. That was 
a better shot than the old mortar over 
at the smugglers’ fort could make. The 
Blackfeet were greatly impressed ; and 


the smugglers quietly slipped away 
through ‘‘ Slide-Out.’’ Patrols scoured 
the boundary line to the south. Scouts 
dressed in civilian clothes haunted the 
south side of the line and sent word for 


the patrols to look out for bands of 


smugglers nearing the boundary along 
the Benton trail; but instead of smug- 
glers, behold four priestsewith their per- 
sonal belongings on a train of pack 
mules to the fore! But the men who 
entered ‘‘ Slide-In,’’ dressed in black 
robes, left ‘‘ Slide-Out’ in the buckskin 
regimentals of frontiersmen. The police, 
of course, exercised the right to search 
the incoming freight of the ox trains 
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A group of scouts attached to the North-West mounted police. White men and Indians work together 
in harmony under the same strict discipline. 
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for dutiable goods ; and without going 
into details in each case, it may be 
stated that liquor was found in every 
imaginable disguise—in piano boxes, in 
stoves, in barrels of coal oil, in bags 
of flour, inside the yellow rim of a 
cheese, yes, and to be perfectly explicit, 
inside what were ostensibly hymn books 
and coffins. The most common form 
of smuggling liquor to the Indians then, 
as it is to-day, was in bottles labeled 
‘‘ Perfume,’’ ‘‘ Painkiller,’’ ‘‘ Ginger,”’ 
‘* Medicine.” 

The smugglers were on the most 
friendly terms with the police, and fre- 
quented Fort Macleod just as the police 
frequented Whoop-Up; and sometimes 
surprising discoveries were made during 
these friendly visits. The story is told 
of an officer absently poking his cane 
in the ground as he stood talking to an 
old trader in front of the man’s store. 
What the sensations of the trader were 
when the officer’s cane suddenly clicked 
against the iron hoop of a buried barrel 
one may guess. An excavation in front 
of that store resulted in the spilling of 
several kegs of liquor. The complete 
gamut of smugglers’ wiles had soon 
been exhausted by police vigilance. 
Spilt liquor was poor profit. Ina few 
years the smugglers had either quietly 
withdrawn from the country or taken 
up more lawful methods of barter. In 
a force so promiscuously recruited as 
the Mounted Police, there were sure to 
be backsliders. To them the whiskey 
trafhe offered irresistable temptation. 
It was so easy to drain the kegs and fill 
them with water before reporting at 
headquarters that they had been confis- 
cated and smashed. 


THREE HUNDRED MEN TO GUARD AN 
EMPIRE. 


Such was the origin of the North- 
West Mounted Police force sent to 
patrol and maintain law in a region 
larger than all the states of the Ameri- 
can Union west of the Mississippi. So 
excellent was the work of the force 
that when settlement came in, people 
preferred the services of the Mounted 
Police to a local constabulary. The 
first enlistment of 300 was increased to 
500 during the construction of the 


railway, and to 1,000 during the Half- 
Breed Rebellion of 1885. 

The end of open whiskey traffic 
did not mean that smuggling had en- 
tirely ceased. In those days, liquor 
was not only forbidden for the Indians, 
but prohibited to white men through- 
out the entire Territories, except by 
special government permit for small 
quantities. The duty of watching all 
incoming freight, whether by pack 
train or ox-cart or railway, fell to the 
police. The most likely avenue of 
illicit trade was, of course, along the 
Boundary, an imaginary line 1,800 


miles long with absolutely no settle- 
ment at its western end. The deep 
gullies and rolling hills offered count- 


less hiding places for smugglers. Only 
the most vigilant patrolling of the 
Boundary could check the traffic. In 
summer time, with a good horse under 
him and frequent relays, this was 
pleasant enough for a scout; but when 
winter came with blinding blizzards 
on fenceless prairies and a tempera- 
ture that froze the mercury at forty- 
five below zero, there was work to test 
the mettle of heroes. 

Not long after Fort Macleod was 
established, urgent occasion arose to 
send a dispatch to a distant post in 
the south, warning the officer to be 
on the lookout for an incoming des- 
perado. The thermometer stood at 
thirty-five below zero. It was night; 
and the north wind was humming with 
that peculiar half growl, half croon, 
which, every westerner knows, foretellsa 
blizzard. To delay until the storm 
had passed would let a criminal, 
hunted for months, slip through the 
patrols. And then, the policeman’s 
first consideration is duty, wot the 
preservation of his own life. The ques- 
tion was—who was the best man to 


go. A scout of Indian blood would be 
the most likely to get through astorm 


without losing his way ; for the native 
rider ‘‘travels by the win that is, 


when the white darkness of snow and 
tempest wipes out all points of the com- 
pass, the Indian, like the moist-nosed 
moose, gets the feel of the wind on his 
face, knows which direction the wind 
sun disap- 


was coming from when th 











The religious side of police duty. Church parade of the North-West mounted police at Macleod, N. W. T 


peared, and so gains the points of his 
compass. Under no conditions what- 
ever will a good Indian scout loose his 
way; but then, under nocondition what- 
ever can a scout of Indian blood be 
tempted to set out when a storm is 
brewing. On the other hand, it was 
not wise to tempt desertion in a land 
2,000 miles from fresh recruits, by de- 
manding impossible tasks of men who 
could as easily ride south over the 
Boundary and be free, as to a distant 
police post in the teeth of a storm. 

The choice fell on a young man from 
a home of luxury in an eastern city. 
He was light, wiry, a swift rider, a 
splendid pathfinder and one of the most 
trusted scouts. There was not yet 
much snow; so he set out on horse- 
back with snow shoes strapped to his 
knapsack. The storm did not break 
for some hours; and it was hoped that 
he had reached the police post. A 
week passed. He did not return. A 
second messenger was sent. The first 
had never reached his, destination. 
When spring came, thawing the snow, 
no sign of horse or rider was found on 
the prairie. It was-commonly thought 
that one more name must be added to 
the black list of deserters. But by 
chance, a detachment set out for the 
north. The bones of a saddled horse 
were found on the lee side of a cliff. 
That disproved the scout’s desertion ; 
for why would a deserter travel north? 
Then it was remembered that the wind 
had veered completely from north-east 
to south-east ; and the rider, knowing 


that the wind should be on his back, 
had turned north. The body was found 
on the bank of a river. His horse had 
evidently given out; and the brave 
fellow had pressed on till theriver bank 
told him that he was off the trail. Then 
the long frost sleep had claimed him. 
Almost as unfortunate was another 
scout sent with a despatch to one of the 
smaller outposts. It was towards 
spring, when the mid-day sun thaws 
the surface of the snow and the night 
frosts harden the melted crusts to a 
glare of ice as dazzlingly bright as the 
blinding flash of sunlight from polished 
steel. The thaw had crusted over the 
trail, and the scout had to keep a sharp 
eye on the way not to lose the path alto- 
gether. Suddenly the mid-day sun de- 
veloped extraordinary hues. Magenta, 
purple and black patches began to dance 
on the snow alternately with wheels and 
rockets of cheese-colored fire. Then 
the light went black altogether, though 
the man knew that it was broad day. 
He had become snow-blind. The only 
thing was to give his horse the bit. The 
horse stood stock still. By that he knew 
that he had lost the trail altogether, or 
the broncho would have followed any 
visible path. He wheeled the horse 
about. It still refused to go on; and 
then the man inferred that the crust of 
ice had been so hard that the horse 
could not follow back the way it had 
come. That night the trooper slept 
under saddle blankets, with the faithfnl 
horse standing sentry. For five days 
the policeman wandered blindly over 
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the prairie losing all count of time, eat- 
ing snow to quench his thirst and 
sleeping in the holes that the broncho 
had pawed through the ice-crust to the 
under grass. The trooper was now too 
weak to mount and keep thesaddle. As 
a last hope the thought struck him that 
if he unsaddled his horse and turned it 
loose it might find its way back to the 
fort and so notify his friends that he 
was lost. Hedid this; but the faithful 
creature refused to leave the man lying 
on the snow, and stood oyer him in 
spite of all his efforts to drive it off. 
The pathetic scene enacted between 
these two, the blind and half-dead man 
and the affectionate horse well able to 
look after itself, can better be imagined 
than described. On the sixth day the 
mail-carrier found the pair. The trooper 
was severely frozen; but rider and horse 
lived to see many another day’s service. 

Sometimes the outlaw who is leading 
the scouts these perilous races fares 
worse than the Mounted Police. One 
long vigil for a criminal heading from 
Montana to the Canadian boundary 
ended in the patrol espying a black 
form writhing helplessly on the snow. 
The refugee was picked up snow-blind 
and so badly frozen that his hands and 
feet had to be amputated. He was 
cared for in the hospital of the barracks 
till relatives came and took him away, 
the police deciding that he had suffered 
sufficient punishment. 


THE POLICE IN WAR. 


It is not surprising that men who had 
served such an apprenticeship at scout- 
ing should have distinguished them- 
selves at the Half-Breed Rebellion. 
Some of the scouts who attached them- 
selves to the force at that time were 
guilty of acts that must always bring 
the blush of shame to the white man ; 
but these were recruits picked up tem- 
porarily for special service, and their 
provocation was great. For instance, 
one of the regular police under Inspec: 
tor Dickens, son of Charles Dickens 
the novelist, was attacked by a mounted 
Indian. Just as the trooper turned to 
face his assailant the Indian’s horse 
stumbled, throwing the rider to the 
ground. The white man’s hand was on 


the trigger of his weapon ; put toshoot 
a fallen foe would not be true to the tra- 
ditional code of police honor. A mo- 
ment later the enraged redskin had 
leaped to his feet and the policeman 
fell, shot through the heart. At another 
time the police scouts came suddenly 
on the mutilated bodies of two com- 
rades. Not satisfied with laving their 
hands in the blood of the slain, accord- 
ing to the savage superstition that such 
an act imparts bravery, the squaws had 
defiantly stuck the hearts of the dead 
on poles directly across the path of the 
advancing scouts. ‘These acts should 
be remembered when stories are told of 
Indians found scalped. 

As the troops approached one be- 
leagured post, where’ twenty-five 
Mounted Police were defending 500 
refugees, half of whom were suspected 
to be in sympathy with the rebels, the 
scouts were sent forward under cover 
of night to ascertain the state of as- 
sailants outsidethe post. Thechiefscout 
was famous for his daring; and leav- 
ing horses to the rear scattered his com- 
panions in a semi-circle and gradually 
approached inside the Indian lines. 
When they were in the thick of the rebels 
a fire broke out in the village, lighting 
up the night. Thescout dropped to hid- 
ing in some long grass, where by the light 
of the fire he could watch what the In- 
dians were doing. Creeping forward, 
he was peering through the grass when 
an Indian voice grunted out a cough 
directly in his ear, and the scout found 
himself cheek by jowl with a tawny- 
skinned tatterdemalion, who evidently 
mistook the policeman for a fellowerebel. 
Exactly what conversation took place 
between the two is not related ; but the 
scout did not enlighten the Indian as to 
the error, and as soon as opportunity 
offered slipped back among the grasses 
and fired the shot that was to be the 
signal for the troops. 


DEALING WITH INDIAN CRIMINALS. 


The same swift, decisive self-reliance 
has characterized all the dealings of the 
Mounted Police with the Indians. In 
those days the prison where criminals 
from the Territories were confined was 
at Winnipeg, 2,000 miles by pack trail 
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from the outermost police posts. To 
have kept a horse thief at the scene of 
his action in a reserve of several thou- 
sand Indians, with only a defense of 
twenty or thirty policemen, would have 
invited disaster. In one case, scouts 
discovered that the Blackfeet were plan- 
ning to rescue their brave as he was 
being driven across the plains. A de- 
tachment of police rode away east w7th- 
out the prisoner. Quietly, another de- 
tachment left at night and also rode 
away to the east. Finally a third de- 
tachment wth the prisoner slipped out 
from Fort Macleod at midnight. The 
first two companies had spread them- 
selves out in a patrol with relays of 
fresh horses for the entire distance be- 
tween Fort Macleod and Fort Walsh, 
which was the next eastern fort. Only 
stopping long enough to hitch fresh 
teams to the wagons, the escort had 
dashed across 300 miles to Fort Walsh 
before the Blackfeet knew that their 
warrior had been carried off. 

Latterly the duties of the Mounted 
Police have been of a more peaceful 
nature, for the most part those of a mo- 
bile constabulary. ‘These duties cover a 
region 1,000 miles wide, 500 miles from 
north to south. Boundary patrols are 
still maintained to intercept the horse 
thief who drives a ranch band across the 
line to be quickly sold; and on the 
Boundary patrol the police annually 
ravel more than a million miles. The 
‘*rustler,’’ who appropriates unbranded 
animals for his own herds, must also be 
watched, traced and punished. Prairie 
fires that might sweep away the year’s 
food for the herds must be guarded and 
checked. Foreign settlers who know 


neither the laws nor the climate of the 
country must be advised and frequently 
helped. Gold seekers pouring into the 
frozen north are under surveillance too. 
All these duties distribute the seventy- 
nine odd detachments of police from the 
International Boundary to the very 
gates of the Arctics in the Yukon. 

Listening to the conversation of the 
Mounted Police, as one encounters them 
every where in the North-West, in the 
red coat and white helmet of dress 
parade or the sombrero and khaki of 
scouting costume, it is distinctly evi- 
dent that they are men of a different 
stripe from the Tommy Atkins of 
the British regulars. The Mounted 
Policeman is a /ead, not an auto- 
maton nor a flunkey. This was curi- 
ously illustrated during the visit of 
the Duke of York to the Territories 
last year. As the royal train drew in 
to one of the frontier towns, two liveried 
outrunners dashed breathlessly to the 
platform, shouting excitedly for the 
police ‘‘to get out the royal horses.” 
The troopers of the university type 
smiled and said nothing; but one of 
the frontiersmen in khaki frowned and 
took a bite of chewing tobacco. 

The two little men in royal livery be- 
came apoplectic. 

‘* Don’t you men hear ?--Get out the 
horses !—Who’s going to get out the 
horses ?”’ 

The trooper in khaki again calmly 
took consolation for the insult from 
his tobacco. ‘‘ Have some ?—No ?— 
Horses? Did you say horses ?—Well 
—don't burst your buttons—What do 
you think you are for ?—Get ’em out 
yourself.”’ 
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THE BALLAD OF SERGEANT ROSS 


v By JOSEPH MILLS HANSON 






































HE south wind’s up at the break of dawn 

= From the dun Missouri’s breast, 

i It has tossed the grass of the council hill 

And wakened the flames on its crest. oli, 
Fa 





The flames of the sentry fires bright, 
Ablaze on the prairie’s pale 

Where sixty men of the Frontier Corps 
Are guarding the government trail. 


A rattle of hoofs from the northern hills, 
A steed with a sweat-wrung hide, 

And Olaf Draim, of the Peska claim, 
Swings off at the captain’s side. 


A limb of the sturdy Swedes is he, 
Who harried in days of old, 

[But the swart of his face is stricken white, 
And the grip of his hand is cold. 


‘*Now, hark ye, men of the Frontier Corps, 
I ride from the Beaver Creek, 
And I saw a sight at the grim mid-night 
That has turned a strong man sick. 
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“* Chief Black Bear’s out from the Crow Creek lands, 
The buzzards his track have showed; 
Last eve he pillaged at Old Fort James, 
To-day on the Fire-Steel road. 


** And Corporal Stowe, of the Frontier Corps, 
On furlough to reap his grain, 
At the Peska stage-house lieth dead, 
With his wife and his children twain.’’ 


Then up and spoke First Sergeant Ross, 
Who had bunked with Corporal Stowe ; 
“** By the glory of God, they shall pay in blood 
The debt of that dastard blow. 


‘““ Ye know the path to the Crow Creek lands ; 
It is sown with this spawn of hell, 
And there’s deep ravine and there’s plum-hedge green 
To shelter a foeman well. 


‘Now, who of my comrades mounts with me 
For a murdered mess-mate’s wrong, 
That the Sioux who rides with those scalps at his side 
May swing from a hempen thong ?’’ 


Of three score men there were only ten 
Would gird for that chase of death. 

Quoth Ross: ‘‘ As ye please. For the cur his fleas, 
But men for the rifle’s breath.’’ 


They have tightened cincha and passed the lines 
Ere the lowland mists have flown. 

The ten are astride of the squadron’s best, 
But Ross, of the Captain’s roan. 


They ride ’til the crickets have sought the shade ; 
They ride ’til the sun-motes glance, 

And they have espied on a far hillside 
The whirl of the Sioux scalp dance. 


Then it’s up past the smouldering stage-house barn, 
And out by the well-curb’s marge ; 

The Sioux are a-leap for the tether-ropes ; 
‘* Revolvers! Guide center! Charge!’’ 
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The Sioux, they flee like a coyote pack 
At the flick of the shot-tossed sod ; 

Six braves have lurched to the ’fore fetlocks 
And two of the Sergeant’s squad. 


But Ross has tightened his sabre-belt 
And given the roan his head, 0 

And set his pace for a single chase, 
A furlong’s length ahead. 


He has set his pace for the chief, Black Bear, 
Who shrinks from a strong man’s strife, 

But flaunts in the air the long, brown hair 
Of the scalp of the Corporal’s wife. 


The eight, they follow like swirled snow-spume, 
A-drive o’er an ice-bound bar. Ke 

But the redskin’s track is the dim cloud-wrack | 
That streams in the sky afar. 


They ride ’til the hearts of their steeds are dead, 
And they gallop with lolling tongues, 

And the tramp of their feet is a rhythmic beat 
To the sob of their blood-filled lungs. 


And two are down in a prairie draw, 
And three on a chalk-stone ledge, 

And three have won to the Bon Homme run 
And stuck in the marsh-land sedge. 


But Black Bear’s horse still holds the course, 
Though her breath is a thick-drawn moan, 

And a length behind is the straining stride 
Of the Captain’s blear-eyed roan. 


The Sergeant rides with a loose-thrown rein, 
Nor sabre nor shoot will he, 

’Til the pony has pitched at a gopher mound 
And flung her rider free. 
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And Ross has wrenched the knife from his hand 
And smitten him to the ground. 
** Did ye think to win to the Bijou Hills, 
Ye whelp of a Blackfoot hound ? 


“*1f had riddled your carcass this six miles back 
And left ye to rot on the plain, 
Had the blood of the slaughtered not called on me 
That I hail ye to Peska again. 


** To point this lesson to all your tribe: 
That the price of a white man’s soul, 
No longer goes in the mart of death 
Unpaid to its last dark goal. 


‘* Wherefore, that your tribesmen may see and feel 
The cost of a white man’s wrong, 
And to sweeten the rest of my messmate’s kin, 
Ye shall swing from a hempen thong.”’ 


He has slung the chief to the saddle-bow, 
Triced up in his own raw-hide, 

And ha& borne him back to the stage-house yard, 
All bleak on the green hillside. 


And they swung him at dawn from a scaffold stout, 
As a warning to all his kind, 

To fatten the birds and to scare the herds, 
And to sport with the prairie wind. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SHOP GIRL 


Illustrated by CHARLES HENRY WHITE 


LIFE OUTSIDE 


OR a long time after I went behind 
the counter, I was rather unhappy. 
My life jarred on me continually, 
and I did not rise very rapidly. For 
about a year anda half my only real pleas- 
ure was my sixty cent dinner. That 
sounds rather extravagant, to pay so 
much for a dinner. I was getting $9 a 
week at the time —but I lived in other re- 
spects very economically, although not 
nearly as much so-as many of the girls. 
I felt that I had to live decently, so, at 
first, I went to a good boarding-house 
where I paid more than I could afford, 
and was generally in debt to the land- 
lady. I therefore took a furnished room 
for which I paid $3 aweek. It wasa nice 
clean house, and I have been, and still 
am, very comfortable there. I have 
fixed it up to look attractive, and all 
the girls who see it are envious. I took 
my meals at restaurants, at first in very 
cheap ones. They made me sick and I 
could eat nothing. The result was that 
I practically gave up eating except at 
night, when I went in for what I con- 
sidered a good dinner—a sixty cent 
table a’ hote. 1 pinched myself in every 
other way and spent only a few cents 
for coffee and rolls in the morning or 
at lunch in a “‘ pie foundry.”’ 

It was only at dinner, during that 
period, that I felt that I was myself. I 
liked the clean napkins and plates, as 
well as the substantial food. It re- 


THE STORE 


minded me of my uncle’s house. Sally, 
who lived at home and spent all her 
money on dress and pie for lunch, 
thought I was a fool to spend so much 
for dinner. My dress, on the contrary, 
was simple to austerity, and I learned 
to make shirts and silk-waists. My 
other pleasures were at that time few 
and occasional. Now and then I went 
to the theater with some girl, but we 
did not have enough money to go often. 

At rare intervals too, at a vacation 
or over Sunday, I would go to the beach 
with a girl friend. I always enjoyed 
these little outings, but they came very 
rarely. 

After I had been in the store for about 
a year and a half, I began to take a 
much greater interest in my life, I had 
cut myself off entirely from my other 
world acquaintances, and without real- 


izing it, I had been very lonesome. 
When, however, I adjusted myself to the 
atmosphere of the store and made a 


good many friends among the girls and 
began to see something of their life out- 
side of wotking hours, I grew much 
happier. I began to feel that I was cut 
out, after all, for just that kind of an 
existence. I beganto get excited about 
things, and to enjoy myself 

My first love affair, if it can be called 
such, will show what a state I was in, 
how I was really longing for some kind 
of vivid life. Right across the aisle 
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My only real pleasure was my sixty cent dinner. 


from the department in which I worked 
was another counter behind which stood 
men clerks. These men strangely in- 
terested me. I say strangely, because 
I had known men froma different social 
circle, and had never been attracted by 
them. I suppose I was too young at 
that time. ' 

Some of the girls were in the habit of 
cracking jokes across the aisle with 
these clerks, but I never did. And yet 
there was one man among them, with a 
long, pale face, in whom I could not 
help being interested. He paid no at- 
tention to me, and I did not dare to 
speak tohim. My interest grew until I 
was almost in love with him. When- 
ever he happened to look at me, I felt 
my cheeks grow red, I thought every- 
body guessed how I was feeling, par- 
ticularly a little cash-girl, whose pene- 


trating black eyes were a great worry 
to me whenever they looked in my 
direction. Oneday my pale-faced man 
did not appear at the store. Days passed 
and he did not return. I finally mus- 
tered up courage to ask some of the 
gitls what had happened to him, and 
I found that he had gone to Philadel- 
phia to take a position as assistant 
buyer in a department store. It was a 
blow, from which, however, I speedily 
recovered, although something long and 
pale filled my dreams for weeks. 

That was the only love affair I had 
in the store—except with girls, some of 
whom were always attaching them- 
selves warmly to me. Mamie, for in- 
stance, made me her confidante, and 
we were fast friends for a time. She 
was very emotional, fell in love with a 
new man every month, and liked to 
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tell me about it. She gave me her 
confidence on the occasion of her first 
visit to my room. She was struck by 
the refinement of it, I suppose, for she 
treated me deferentially and told me her 
troubles. She was going to marry a 
man she did not love, ‘‘to get rid of 
her job,’’ as she explained, weeping. 
Mamie, like so many of the girls, hated 
to work, but like so many of the girls 
she was very good and kind. Some 
girls support their mothers or other 
relatives without caring to do so, but 
Mamie loved her mother and invalid 
sister and worked mainly for them. She 
lived modestly and virtuously, even if 
she was a little vulgar and did carea lot 
for the false department store refine- 
ment. 

It was with Mamie that I went to 
my first dance ; and I shall never forget 
the impression it made upon me. I 
had learned to waltz from private lessons 
years before, but the excitement of it I 
had never understood. Now it came 
upon me all in a rush. It was ata 
dancing academy, where shop girls and 
clerks went in large numbers. I sat 
spell-boundat first, and merely watched. 
Mamie tried to introduce me to the 
men, for she wanted to show off 





my refinement, as she would a nice 
piece of goods. ButI was so excited 
I could not talk. When, after repeated 
visits to the dance hall, I learned to 
dance with any man I met, I got in a 
state of mind when I almost wished I 
had never belonged to any other society. 
It seemed strangely satisfying to me; 
and that in spite of the fact that the men 
were uneducated and the talk stupid. 
They tried all the time to be funny, but 
merely succeeded in being jocose. There 
was one big German there with a roar- 
ing voice. He did not ask me to dance, 
and seemed to care only for the tall 
girls. I could not help looking at him 
whenever he danced, and felt crushed 
because he paid no attention to me. 
The dance-hall is truly a passion 
with working girls. I suppose it is 
bred in the feminine bone. I have seen 
the little girls on the East Side dancing 
rhythmically on the street, to the music 
of somehand organ, while heavy wagons 
rolled by unheeded. When those little 
girls grow older and become shop 
girls they continue to indulge their 
passion for the waltz. Some of them 
dance every night, and are so confirmed 
in it that-they are technically known as 
‘‘spielers.’”’ Many a girl, nice girl, too, 
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loves the art so much that she will 
dance with any man she meets, what- 
ever his character or appearance. Often 
two girls will go to some dance-hall, 
which may or may not be entirely re- 
spectable, and deliberately look for men 
to dance with. On one occasion, at a 
Harlem dancing place, where all kinds 
of working girls go, I saw a girl compel 
her escort, a man who could not dance, 
to ask men she had never met, and 
whom he did not know, to dance with 
her. A girl of that character may 
never want to see her fellow waltzer 
again, but many of these girls get in- 
volved with undesirable men, simply 
through their uncontrollable passion for 
the waltz. When carried to an excess, 
it is as bad as drink or gambling. 

Something of this passion took pos- 
session of me for a while; and during 
that period I really enjoyed myself. 
My ‘‘book’’ was pretty ‘good in the 
store, and my evenings were very 
satisfactory. The dance led me into 
many places, where I met types of shop 
girls I had not met in the store. I be- 
came friendly with many of them, vis- 
ited their homes and received their con- 
fidences. I was fascinated with the 
freedom of the life. It was not the 
dance alone, but the opportunity to see 
life that held me spell-bound for several 
years. 

But, in comparison with some of the 
girls, I always remained quiet and timid. 
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There is a distinct kind of shop 
girl—I have niet many of them 
—who sally forth at night in 
search of adventure. They are 
fierce, independent spirits, as 
daring as men, full of the joy 
of existence, and yet, in the 
conventional meaning of the 
word, quite virtuous. They will go, 
in couples generally, to some dance- 
hall or drinking-place, and talk and 
drink with any interesting - looking 
men they may meet. They stay out 
sometimes till the early morning, and 
lead their chance male acquaintances a 
dance, Ican tell you. They are gener- 
ally witty and vivacious, and know their 
world thoroughly. Some of the men 
they meet are aggrieved at the result of 
the adventure, for the girls often take 
care never to meet them again. They 
call such girls ‘‘ teasers ’’ or ‘‘ jolliers.’’ 
I have met men, however, who admired 
this class of girl. ‘‘ They are such 
fun,’’ they say. 

Some of these adventurous spirits 
were originally in domestic service, and 
go intoa shop to get the freedom they 
pine for. There they can have all their 
evenings to themselves. One girl whom 
I met at an up-town dance-hall—a 
black-eyed, vivacious little thing—told 
me that until a couple of years before 
our meeting she had been a waitress 
in a private house. She became filled 
with the restless desire to range abroad 
at night. Her mistress scolded her one 
day because the girl had, on herday off, 
stayed out till 2 0’clock in the morning. 
‘Tt made me that mad,” the girl ex- 
plained to me, ‘‘that I was real impu- 
dent. Said I to her, ‘It looks well for 
the likes of you to talk. You can go 
gallivanting about all day looking for 
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fun, and when the likes of me, 
them that work all day, stays 
out late on their night off, you 
callthemdown. I give notice.’ ”’ 
Since then this peppery little 
Irish girl has worked in a small 
department store uptown, and 
has all her evenings to herself. 
She is one of the girls—few, I hope, 
in numbers—who finally got into very 
serious trouble, because of her ad- 
venturous tendencies. It was partly 
due, I think, to her early educa- 
tion. She was brought up ina convent, 
and was entirely secluded from the 
world until she was sixteen. When 
she came out she felt, as she said to me, 
‘like a dog let loose,’’ and her two 
years of domestic service were, there- 
fore, irksome. When she threw that 
up and began her shop girl life, she 
went to extremes, and had the sad, well- 
known experience that I donot need to 
write about. I remember well one pa- 
thetic phrase of hers. Her mother had 
matried again, and that was one reason 
why she went out intothe world. ‘‘As 
little as I was at the time,’’ she said, 
‘*T knew that step-fathers were no 
good.”’ 

People in general think, I believe, 
that girls who like to ‘‘ rubber,’’ as they 
call it, at night, are a wicked lot. That 
has not been my experience with them. 
I have found many of them exceedingly 
free-spoken, some few of them, indeed, 
careless to the verge of disreputability, 
but as a whole, I have been impressed 
with their wisdom and character. 

The girls in a large department store 
are as a rule—at least it was so in my 
store as a buyer himself once told me in 
a moment of confidence—carefully 
watched, not only in the store, but out 
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of it. The buyer of each department 
knows pretty well the habits of his 
salesladies; knows how much it costs 
them to live and how they spend their 
evenings. It is easy for him to get the 
information not merely through the 
store detectives but in many other ways. 
The buyer is as a rule a tolerant person 
who cares only for two things: namely, 
that the girls ‘‘ deliver the goods,”’ i.e., 
that they make big ‘‘ books,’’ and that 
they appear respectable. If they stay out 
so late at night that they do not reach 
the store promptly in the morning, they 
may be discharged, transferred from one 
department to another or merely not 
rise in the way of salary—depending 
on the degree of their misdemeanor. If 
the girl’s book is unsatisfactory, she is 
simply discharged or transferred, and 
no reason is given, but if she is wise, 
she knows the reason why. If thei: 
inefficiency is due to their habits, the 
buyer is inclined to be particularly 
severe. If, on the other hand, the girl 
is a good seller, the buyer will excuse 
a great deal in the way of irregularity 
of habits; will excuse everything ex- 
cept actions which tend to bring her 
and therefore the store, into disrepute. 
As long as a girl sticks closely to busi- 
ness, she is allowed a great deal of 
freedom, but when her ‘‘ book ’’ begins 
to suffer, it is time for her to ‘‘look 
out.” There are some girls who, 
though not ‘‘sporty’’ enough to be dis- 
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charged or transferred, 
are just ‘‘sporty’’ 
enough never to have 
their salaries raised; 
for girls of this kind 
do not generally pay 
close attention to busi- 
ness. 

I became so fond 
of seeing things, dur- 
ing this period, that I 
even went to dance- 
halls on the Bowery 
and on the East Side, 
and met many of the 
more modest class of 
honest working girls. 
I saw many a famous 
‘‘spieler’’ of the lower 
wards of the city who 
lived on five dollars 
and less a week. I met 
one, and even visited 
the home of her rela- 
tives—she was too in- 
dependent to live with 
them,—who spent 
$2.50 a week for food and room and the 
other $2.50 of her $5 salary on clothes 
and amusements. This girl could get 
what she considered a good meal for 
fifteen cents, but ordinarily spent only 
five or ten cents. 

She took me once to a wedding recep- 
tion on the lower East Side. There, 
indeed, I saw what ‘‘the people’’ are 
like. Imagine a little room about 
twelve by eight feet, crowded with 
truck-drivers and hod-carriers and fac- 
tory girls and tailor girls—as many as 
fifteen or twenty—all lined up against 
the wall drinking beer, except a few 
who were dancing wildly in' the middle 
of the room, stepping indiscriminately 
upon the toes of the others and spilling 
beer in great quantities over the floor. 
The air was stifling hot, and the great 
good-nature and jollity that prevailed 
did not compensate me for the discom- 
forts. Afterwards, my friend took me 
to visit some of her relatives, a sign 
of great confidence, by the way. Fora 
shop girl is always sweller in her dress, 
no matter how poor she may be, than 
her relatives, and as a rule the girl is 
ashamed to introduce anybody to her 
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‘She made me that mad, J was real impudent.”’ 


home. Even girls in 
the small department 
stores frequently have 
the most modest kind 
of homes. Consequent- 
ly, they meet their 
young men ‘‘on the 
outside.’’ Many a se- 
riously intentioned 
young fellow has won- 
dered why his girl 
never introduced him 
to her mother and sis- 
ters. The real reason 
is, she does not want 
him to see her shed 
her department store 
refinement as soon as 
she crosses her own 
threshold. 

This poor shop girl 
took me one Saturday 
night to the house of 
a truck-driver, who 
supported his large 
family on ten dollars a 
week. He was hospi- 
table, too, and his house was a kind of 
rendezvous for spzelers, hod-carriers, 
and others who belong in that soci- 
ety. That night there were two girls 
there who worked in east-side shops, 
the host, his immediate family and 
several others of his relatives. Sev- 
eral of them sang songs, such as ‘‘ Dear 
Old Saturday Night,’’ beer was sup- 
plied in plentiful quantities, and the 
talk was free. It was as shocking to 
the atmosphere of the swell department 
store as to that of real refinement. But 
it was good-natured to a degree. One 
of the shop girls was married, but 
deserted by her husband. She had with 
her a little daughter of two and a half 
years old. The child sat up as late as 
the others, joining in the songs, and 
listening to what some of the girls call 
Coney Island talk. Finally she grew 
so tired that she fell asleep in her rock- 
ing chair. I found that her mother 
took the little girl every night to the 
truck-driver’s house, so that she, the 
mother, might go off to ‘‘the Island,”’ 
or some other place of amusement, with 
some ‘‘fellow.’’ It seemed to me wicked 
enough. 
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But I saw comparatively little of that 
kind of thing. Most of the girls I knew 
belonged in the better class of depart- 
ment stores, and their homes were cor- 
respondingly decent and very comfort- 
able. Indeed, many working families 
are much better off than families far 
above them in rank. A family that in- 
cludes say three breadwinners—the 
father and two daughters, their salaries 
aggregating perhaps $36o0r $40a week— 
are very well off indeed when you con- 
sider their expenses. They may have 
a good flat, for which they will pay as 
high as $40 a month, but the girls and 
mother cook and keep house, employ 
no help, and money is frequently laid 
by for a rainy day. Such people are 
very often much better off than the ex- 
pensive and idle family of a man who 
makes thousands of dollars a year. 

An example of a decent, progressive 
working-girl’s home is that of a friend 
of mine named Rose. Her father is 
dead, but she has 
six brothers and 
three sisters, sev- 
eral of whom are 
wage-earners. 
They live in Hobo- 
ken, have seven 
rooms and a gar- 
den, and pay only 
$15 a month rent. 
It is a respectable, 
clean home. No 
one of the family 
has any history 
their lives are so 
uneventful and 
happy. ‘They are 
all thrifty and am- 
bitious, and save 
more than half the 
money they make. 
The girls are un- 
matried, because 
they belong to that 
very large and 
growing class of 
working-girls who 
will not leave a 
comfortable home 
for a doubtful fu- 
ture. Rose said to 
me one day: ‘I 






A big German with a roaring voice 


do not believe in marrying unless one 
can marry into at least as good a home 
as one is leaving. I have no patience 
for these girls who, although they have 
a good home, marry any old man they 
happen to like. What's the use of 
marrying and then being compelled to 
arrest your husband for non-support a 
month afterwards ?’’ 

Rose goes out very seldom in the 
evening. She never goes to a ball or 
the theater, unless she thinks she is 
going to meet well-to-do people. ‘‘I 
want to meet people,’’ she said, ‘‘ who 
have more than I.’’ She is what may 
be called ‘‘ bourgeois,’’ I suppose, is 
snobbish, decent and ambitious, and 
there are many, very many, shop girls 
like her. 

Very few shop girls are married ; for 
they generally marry to improve their 
condition, and naturally do not intend 
then to work—they expect their hus- 
bands to do the ‘‘ hustling.’’ Some of 

them, of course, are deceived, and 

are forced to return to the store in 

order to help out their husbands. 
But that this is not the rule is 
proved by the envy 
shown by the sales- 
ladies to any one 
among them who 
announces her en- 
gagement. 

If not exactly 
hard, they are very 
unsentimental, and 
are thorough busi- 
ness women. Then, 
too, their ideas of 
comiort grow 
apace. Indeed, I 
think, all classes of 
American women 
are getting to have 
such a high stan- 
dard of luxury that 
they hate to marry 
‘‘without pros- 
pects,’’ and, when 
married, hate to 
have children. In- 
deed, I don’t know 
what will become 
of our nation if the 
women keep on in 
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their present direction. It is particu- 
larly marked, I think, among shop 
girls. The department store, in espe- 
cial, gives them inflated ideas of 
luxury, and added to that is their sense 
of independence. They know they do 
not need to marry. They are very, very 
selfish, many of them. I may say so 
with a good grace, for I am just as sel- 
fish as the others—much more so than 
I would have been if I had remained in 
my uncle’s home. For my life in the 
department store has developed what- 
ever is practical, hard and unsentimental 
in my character. 

There are some benevolent ladies from 
uptown who try to be ‘‘ charitable ’’ to 
shopgirls. I believe that this is mis- 
placed benevolence. Most of us are 
very well able to take care of ourselves 
—indeed, are too practical, as I have 
said. If these ladies want to do my 
class of girls any real good, let them 
give us a good example of sweetness 
and unselfishness. 

A great many of these department 
store girls are foreign in parentage, and 
some in birth; judging from my own 
experience, I should say, perhaps, one 
third of them are Jewesses, many 
of whom live on the East Side. I 
was taken once to the home of a tall 
and pretty Jewess, who worked 
in the saine department with me. She 
told me all about herself, in a matter-of- 
fact-way, as if it was common property 
—about her family, too. Her father 
was a carpenter, who worked for an- 
other Jew, a real estate speculator, 
who, in the old country (Russia) had 
been an employe of the girl’s father. 
Bessie that was the name of the girl— 
told me, laughing, that ‘there was a 
phrase in East Side Viddish which well 
explained how things changed when 
one immigrated to New York: ‘‘A 
Mister becomes a Shister (shoe-maker) 
and a Shister a Mister.’’ 

Bessie’s oldest brother was a painter, 
a nephew who boarded with the family 
was an insurance agent, an aunt owned 
a little news stand on the upper part of 
Second Avenue, another brother went 
to the College of the City of New York, 
and an older sister was finisher in a 
sweat-shop. Of this heterogeneous 


family, Bessie, the department store girl, 
was the queen—for she was a saleslady! 
She gave tone to everything. She dic- 
tated fashion to the whole tenement 
house, and everybody in it imitated her 
and envied her. 

One of the girls I met at the uptown 
dance-hall was a German girl, with a 
rather remarkable history; and yet 
typical of the lives of many of them. 
She was pretty and blond, with delicate 
veins under her eyes, and spoke Eng- 
lish well, although her language be- 
trayed the lordly parlors of the depart- 
ment store. I met her first at the dance, 
and it was not ten minutes before she 
clung to me as if she loved me. There 
is a tendency in me to recoil from sud- 
den love-making, and this girl told me 
so much at once that my head was in a 
whirl. But I caught enough of it to 
want to see her again, and when we 
next met I had her whole story. She 
came from a small town in Germany. 
In the little place was an old castle 
owned by an anciently descended family, 
which in olden times, were the lords of 
the neighboring villages. But the 
family had become threadbare and seedy 
and struggled in vain to retain some- 
thing of the ancient state. Emma, who 
belonged to the lower middle class, met 
the son of the ancient, aristocratic 
family when she was seventeen years 
old. She did not dare to be insulted 
by his attentions, for was he not an aris- 
tocrat? She was too weak to resist 
such a man, and constant meetings fol- 
lowed. Finally he got so involved with 
financial difficulties that he ran away 
from home, nobody knew where. But, 
after a time, stories were circulated that 
he had been seen in New York. So 
poor little Emma left her home and fol- 
lowed her Baron to the new world. She 
never found him—not as yet—but after 
many privations she got, through a 
friend of the Baron’s, a position in a 
store. That was ten years ago, and she 
has always treasured the memory of her 
nobleman and still dreams of marrying 
him. 

One day I met an Irish girl at the 
dance. The first thing she asked me 
was whether I belonged to the Metho- 
dist Church. When I told her, sur- 
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prised, that I did, she asked me many 
questions about it. I could not imagine 
why she was so curious, until I dis- 
covered that she was a Catholic and 
was in love witha young fellow who 
belonged to the Methodist Church. The 
affair has dragged out endlessly, both 
hoping to get married, in spite of the 
religious question, which seems to dis- 
turb their parents more than them. 
They are not yet married. 

One of my friends, an Irish girl of a 
light and frivolous disposition, who 
was an innocent adventurer of the class 
I have described, went to a store in 
Philadelphia and wrote me a series of 
letters that are very characteristic of 
her kind. 

‘‘T had many kinds of friends,”’ 
she wrote. ‘*‘ Oneday aman I had met 
at night came in the morning to the 
store with flowers labeled ‘ten cents,’ and 
even after that he had the impudence to 
ask me to go to the theater. Of course, 
I would not. Tencents! ... . I 
have had lots of good times, and lots of 
poor ones, have met lots of sporty fel- 
lows and lots of slow ones, but 
that ten center was the slowest 
of all! . . . So, dear, you want 
to know my daily menu. Well, 
it's something like this, very 
much like your own, I fancy: 
I get up at 6.45 a. m., take 
a medium cold bath, breakfast 
at 7.30 on toast,eggs and cof- 
fee. My sister does the cooking 
in the morning, for I can’t 
possibly get up early enough 
for that. I reach the store at 
8.10, and report to the time- 
keeper. | goto my department 
(the mail-order department), 
read the mail, and start in to 
toil for the day. Sometimes 
the letters of ignorant and 
cranky women amuse me, but 
more often they make me mad. 
You know how it is. One 
wrote the other day : ‘I want 
a couple of shirts for my hus- 
band. I don’t know his size, 
but he is the same size as Mr. 
Black, who buys shirts at 
your store.’ ’’ 

What becomes of these de- 












partment store girls, after they are no 
longer young and no longer so at- 
tractive as salesladies ? Perhaps I can 
tell better later than I can at present ; 
for lam by no means old. However, 
I should say, judging from what I have 
been able to observe, that they are, as a 
rule, pretty well off as they grow older. 
They areaptto marry, and, as I have said, 
they usually improve their condition by 
so doing. Many of those who do not 
marry become housekeepers, and as 
such are comfortable and fairly well off. 
Some get confidential positions in the 
store. I think it is safe to say that the 
majority of salesladies rise, rather than 
fall, in the world. 


Simple as the life is, it held me for 


several years. I was thoroughly inter- 
ested, for I had a natural need of ex- 
perience, and I love anything that 
suggests reality andintimacy. And, as 


I have said, I found great deal in 
common between me and the men and 
women of the department store class; 

I am getting very tired of it all, 
however. At first, as I have said, I 
was very unhappy. Then came 
a period of excitement and in- 
terest, and now I am in a third 
state—one where | feel the 
need of getting back to my 
own kind of life, to the at- 
mosphere of my uncle’s home. 
Almost any time now I may 
pull up and go to the small 
Western town where my peo- 
ple are. But I find myself fre- 
quently questioning whether, 
after all, I should be happy in 
a life where 
there is noth- 
ing doing. 
Marriage? 
Ah! I have 
much of the 
working girl’s 
distrust of 
that. I don’t 
want to spend 
the next doz- 
en years of 
my life bring- 
ing up a fam- 
ily of chil- 





Tam sure that my uncle would welcome m dren. 
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FEW years ago a critic, 

while discussing a promi- 

nent player, said that his 

mannerisms constituted his 

personality. He meant that 
those characteristics that distinguished 
that actor from his fellows were the sum 
total of his individuality. The modern 
development of commercialism in the 
drama has made the actor’s personality 
his capital ; the starring system which 
has altered managerial methods so 
materially during the last twenty years 
has rendered the actor utterly depen- 
dent upon his personality (his attrac- 
tiveness or his magnetism, as many 
phrase it) for his following. It rarely 
happens that study, training and 
thorough understanding of the stage are 
considered essentials nowadays in the 
manufacture of theatrical reputations. 

There has been no better illustration 
of the power of personality on the stage 
than is furnished by Miss Ethel Barry- 
more. Her rise to fame has been almost 
meteoric. To her credit it must be said 
that the public has grown to like her, 
for the simple reason that it considers 
her a splendid example of the finest 
type of American girl. The average 
spectator who watches Miss Barry- 
more’s work in the polite comedies Mr. 
Frohman has selected for her, will say 
nine times out of ten ‘that she is 
‘‘thoroughbred.’’ Her abilities as a 
comedienne indicate both character and 
breeding; later when she shall have 
had time for the reflection and disci- 
pline impossible to so young a woman, 
they will doubtless reveal both insight 
and knowledge. 

Miss Barrymore is one of the very 
few players who may be said to come 
from an American theatrical family ; her 
grandmother’s reminiscences, though, 
have told so delightfully about her an- 
cestors that a retelling were superflu- 
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ous. Itis enough to say that she in- 
herits from her mother, the late Georgie 
Drew Barrymore, the graciousness, the 
eternally feminine quality, the keen 
sense of humor and the beauty that 
made that clever actress famous, while 
from Maurice Barrymore she has de- 
rived the wit, quickness, sympathy and 
courage that made him an idol to thou- 
sands. Miss Barrymore is in the for- 
tunate position of the young player who 
has achieved applause and distinction 
in what might be termed the first flush 
of youth. Seven or eight years must 
elapse before she will have to set back 
the clock at the thirtieth mile post which 
is the dread of actor folk. She has come 
into fame very rapidly. It seems but a 
season or so ago when first she made 
her bow with her uncle, John Drew, in 
‘“The Bauble Shop.’’ At that time 
Miss Maude Adams was Mr. Drew’s 
leading woman and Mr. J. E. Dodson 
had a strong role in Henry Arthur 
Jones’ satirical comedy. Miss Elsie 
DeWolfe was cast for the part of an 
English society leader, whose chief re- 
quirements were an easy manner in de- 
livering patter and small talk, dignity 
of carriage and the ability to manage 
handsome frocks smartly. Ata Wednes- 
day matinee toward the close of the 
New York run it was announced sud- 
denly that Miss DeWolf could not ap- 
pear; the additional information was 
given that there would be an under- 
study. This was news to some of the 
members of the company as it was not 
stated that Miss DeWolf had an under- 
study, and, furthermore, no rehearsal 
had been held with the new comer. 
Naturally there was great surprise when 
it was announced that the understudy 
was Mr. Drew’s niece, who was to walk 
on the stage for the first time in her 
life. One of Mr. Drew’s support in de- 
scribing the event, gave a rather good 
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line on Miss Barrymore’s intrepidity 
and confidence in herself. He said: 
‘‘T had heard of Georgie Drew’s daugh- 
ter, of course, and had counted myself 
among the most ardent admirers of the 
girl’s brilliant mother ; but this daugh- 
ter’s aspirations had never even been 
hinted at in my presence, and the pub- 
lic certainly was not prepared for it. 
The change in the personnel of the or- 
ganization had the usual effect on us all, 
for, though we had ‘gotten into our 
parts’ thoroughly, during the pro- 
tracted run of ‘‘ The Bauble Shop,’’ 
nevertheless nervousness reappeared 
when Miss Barrymore’s debut was sud- 
denly brought to mind. Meanwhile, 
we had been told that there was a rather 
exciting time in Miss Barrymore’s dress- 
ing-room. Miss DeWolf’s gowns were 
to be used by Miss Barrymore; one in 
particular I remember, for it was an 
affair in an excellent shade of blue with 
huge black butterflies scattered all over 
it. The dressmaker had so fitted it that 
the butterflies came in exactly the right 
places when the gown was originally 
designed. Of course, Miss Barrymore, 
then immature, practically a school- 
girl, did not quite fill the dress, what- 
ever may have been the popular opinion 
as to her skill in filling the role. At 
any rate, I learned afterward that the 
maid nearly had hysterics in an effort 
to induce a refractory butterfly to perch 
on the shoulder when it persisted in 
alighting half way down the back. 
Well, the time for her cue came and 
the new actress left her dressing-room 
laughing ; her uncle was already on the 
scene, and Mr. Frohman was ‘out 
front.’ But with everyone else on ten- 
ter hooks, this girl, who had never 
faced an audience before, walked on 
the stage with as much assurance as if 
she were about to recite her geography 
lesson in school. She went through 
the performance so neatly that one 
could hardly avoid the notion that she 
had been acting since she was a_ baby 
of five. And when she came off she 
was still laughing.’’ 

A brief engagement in Mr. Drew’s 
forces seemed to fit Miss Barrymore 
very swiftly, her manager believed in 


her from the outset, and about three 
years ago she became the youngest 
‘**star’’ in the world when she first 
interpreted a leading role in ‘‘ His Ex- 
cellency, the Governor.’’ Subsequently 
Clyde Fitch’s ‘‘Captain Jinks of the 
Horse Marines ’’ served her as a vehicle, 
and now she is acting ‘‘ Carrots ’’ and 
‘* A Country Mouse,’’ in which she has 
had an extraordinary vogue. Now 
more than ever her friends are sure of 
her future. She has demonstrated 
that she is at home in more serious 
matters than the frivolities of farce. 

One of the benefits that success 
in art confers is the privilege of 
choosing one’s friends; custom or a 
silly straining for effect has made it 
habitual with numerous profound phil- 
osophers to scoff at society, but those 
who carp admit at least the broad- 
mindedness of that element of society 
to-day that does away with the ‘‘ rogues 
and vagabonds’’ attitude toward actors 
that existed in Elizabethan days. Now 
actors are joyously received every- 
where, but no actor in America to-day 
is so freely and gladly admitted to what 
are regarded as exclusive circles as is 
Miss Ethel Barrymore. She possesses 
too much good sense, though, to permit 
anything to interfere with her artistic 
salvation, and her striking advance in 
her bits of dramatic portraiture during 
the past season or two determines be- 
yond question that she is applying her- 
self conscientiously to her task. Miss 
Barrymore is an exception to the rule 
that makes it almost impossible for the 
sons or daughters of noted players to 
gain any measure of renown in their 
profession. Sometimes she finds the 
family name a handicap as she once 
had to admit, for such a horde of her 
father and mother’s friends tell her 
about their knowledge of her girlhood 
that she has had to threaten the publi- 
cation of a short volume on ‘‘knees I 
have sat upon ’’ before she could secure 
relief from the old stories about her 
childhood. The rich endowment of 
natural gifts which have made the early, 
the formative part, of her career singu- 
larly happy, seem to promise for her a far 
greater reputation in the future, 
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HE daylight was waning 
as the man whipped his 
flies over the black water 
of a famous trout pool on 
the Little St. Pierre. The 
man was my friend Phil, 
a strong, quiet lover of the 
woods, and a patient 
learner of their secrets. He was alone. 
So far as he knew, he was, with one ex- 
ception, the only living man in a circle 
of seventy miles diameter. The excep- 
tion was an old Italian who at that 
moment drew a glowing coal out of the 
camp fire, spat on it thoughtfully, and 
then, watching the black spot suddenly 
flare and disappear, knew by the infal- 
lible sign that a storm was coming. 

Behind the man, as he fished, the 
bank rose rough and steep for three 
hundred feet; in front of him the black 
waters rolled and whirled as if trying 
to hold back from a danger ahead— 
rolled and whirled and tossed the foam 
bubbles till they reached the point be- 
low, where, as if they had given up in 
despair, they turned downward and 
raced away ina mad jumping run. A 
heavy roar throbbed and surged and 
fought its way up the river. It 
was the voice of Tukweemosis, the 
great falls, and the man shivered as he 
heard it. ' 

A sudden low rumble of thunder 
came down the river and was lost in the 
roar of the falls. As if a blow had 
struck the water the trout ceased rising. 
Up to that moment they had flashed up 
at the flies by twos and threes, dark, 
strong, lusty fighters that seemed to 
hide in the depths under every foam 
bubble. Now not a fish would show 
himself. Deep in the holes and pockets 
of the river they were trying to hide 
from the hand that smote the water and 
made it tremble. The man dressed his 
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catch hurriedly, climbed the bluffs, and 
hastened back to camp. 

The storm broke as he hurried up to 
his little tent in the short twilight, 
where Old Noel was trying to cook 
supper at a fire that was jumping like 
a witch. The night followed swiftly, 
a night almost unearthly in its dark- 
ness and wild commotion. 

Now and then from low cowering 
the big camp fire would leap up with 
marvelous suddenness to push back the 
crowding darkness. At such times the 
Indian would point a finger and mutter 
with awed voice, ‘‘ Look! fire see-um 
Spirit come in from Tukweemosis. Das 
w’y he jump up to meet-um.”’ 

The man moved quickly to where he 
could see the Indian sitting on his heels 
close to the fire, his dark face and 
powerful shoulders thrown into bold 
relief by the flickering light. 

‘* Are there spirits here Noel ?”’ 

‘*Plenty, O plenty |! Das w’y he call- 
um Tukweemosis, spirit place.’’ 

‘* How do you know, Noel ?’’ 

It was the scholar that spoke here; 
but the primitive man shrugged his 
shoulders and drew closer to the fire. 

‘White man tink he know how he 
know. Injun don’ know how; he just 
know.”’ 

Whenever the primitive man speaks 
simply, especially in the night and 
storm, there is the wisdom of ages in his 
words ; and the man knewit. He drew 
closer, his eyes reflecting a new interest— 

‘“You promised me a story once, 
Noel; such a story as is heard only 
among your own people. This is just 
the night. I am listening.”’ 

Old Noel hesitated, for an Indian 
rarely speaks of his traditions—never 
speaks of them, in fact, unless he is 
sure of his man, that he will not doubt 
or make light of what is to him sacred. 
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Then, in the soft voice of the Milicete, 
with words so low that it hardly seemed 
possible that a human voice was speak- 
ing, he told a legend of his people. As 
he spoke the shadows were jumping 
about him, and the voice of Tukwee- 
mosis roared with the storm over the 
tree tops. And this is the story—I tell 
it briefly, for what follows, and change 
only the curious dialect :— 

‘* Once, long ago, my people owned 
all these woods and rivers. The Milicetes 
are peaceful; they are hunters. But 
’way off that way ’’—pointing to the 
west—“‘‘ lived an awful people. The Mo- 
hawks. Nobody knew where they came 
from, where they went to. We only 
knew that when they came they were 
like the Injun Devil when he tastes 
blood. 

‘*One spring they came when the 
Milicetes had been camped all winter on 
the great meadows below here—you re- 
member the meadows we passed this 
morning ? Well, it was fifty years since 
the Mohawks had been seen ; the Mili- 
cetes had forgotten. No one knew they 
were coming till Killooleet discovered 
them, and saved her people with her 
life. 

‘* Killooleet was the chief's daughter. 
She was beautiful, my grandfather said, 
very beautiful, and her voice Would 
you hear why she was called Killooleet ? 
Come !’’ 

Old Noel seized a brand from the fire 
and started into the forest. The man 
followed, wondering. Beyond the fire- 
light the Indian went cautiously, wav- 
ing his brand to keep it burning. He 
stopped as a clear, low whistle came 
from the bushes on his left. 

‘* Listen !’’ he whispered. 

There was another soft whistle ; then 
the clear, beautiful song of the white- 
throated sparrow, that sweetest minstrel 
of the north woods, came tinkling out 
of the darkness. 

‘‘That is Killooleet,’’ said Noel. 
‘‘ He sings always when he sees the 
light. And that is why she was called 
so, because her voice was beautiful, and 
cheered the heart like his.” 

They stumbled back to the fire, and 
Noel went on with the story. 

‘** Killooleet had been loved many 





years by Malsunsis, the Wolf, who 
wanted to take her away. But the 
Chief said no; she must sing for him 
yet a little longer. At last he consented, 
and then the days seemed long to the 
lovers till the ice should melt, and the 
fish be running, and the birds singing 
in the woods again. For the Milicetes 
marry only when the young beavers go 
out to find their mates—and that, you 
know, is a sad time only for the old 
beavers. 

‘* At last they came, the birds. With 
the first song that they heard Killooleet, 
the Wolf and Mooshawis, his mother, 
went three days across the hills to the 
meadows on the Musquabit, which flows 
into the river far above here. They 
were planning the house they would 
build, as the young beavers do, when 
they cameto the meadows. Then sud- 
denly out of the bushes rose tall war- 
riors with frightful faces. 

‘* Mooshawis fell down shuddering, 
and muttering te Mohawks ! the pan- 
thers! Killooleet rapscreaming away. 
The Wolf sent a hunting arrow straight 
through the heart of the leader. Then 
he went down, with a tomahawk in his 
brain. 

‘* They took the Wolf's scalp, trailed 
and caught the two women quickly, 
and hurried away to the river, where 
there was a camp and a great war fleet 
of canoes hidden away in the swamp. 
Two warriors bound the women, and 
placed them in a canoe that was lying 
ready. 

‘** You must be our guides,’ they 
said, ‘for none of us have ever seen 
these waters. Help us, and you are 
free; betray us, and you die.’ Then 
they pushed out into the river. 

‘* By day the war party remained hid- 
den. Only the two warriors with the 
women prisoners, stole on to spy out 
the way. All day long they would 
skulk and hide along the _ river, 
watching for Milicete hunters, and 
drawing near to the big camp below the 
falls. Then, towards night, they would 
search out a hiding place where the war 
party might hide for the next day un- 
discovered by the keen eyes of wander- 
ing hunters. At a safe landing place 
two small fires were lighted close to- 
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gether and facing up river. That was 
asignal. ‘Towards morning the great 
war canoes, that traveled safely only 
by night, would come sweeping down 
to where the beacons blazed, and hide 
themselves away again in the alder 
swamp that had been selected for them. 

‘*QOn the third day, as they neared 
the Milicete country, there was a coun- 
cil of all the Mohawk warriors. The 
talk lasted long, as Indian pow-wows 
do, so that it was afternoon before the 
scout’s canoe swung out into the river. 
The two Milicete women were in it, 
one in front of either warrior, their 
hands tightly bound, answering brief 
questions about the river with briefer 
answers, knowing that discovery or 
treachery meant instant death, yet pray- 
ing and hoping for the sight of a Mili- 
cete canoe. At twilight the canoe 
rounded the bend of the Eagle Cliff, 
and for the first time the Mohawk scouts 
heard the falls— Listen !’’ 

As the Indian ceased abruptly the 
heavy roar of ‘Tukweemosis came throb- 
bing through the night. The man 
shuddered at the thought of canoes ap- 
proaching in the darkness, for he knew 
the place well—the frightful rush of a 
swollen river to its leap, and then the 
sheer plunge of fifty feet down among 
the rocks of a mist-filled gorge, where 
the walls shook with incessant thunder 
and the white rapids went leaping 
away as if mad with fear at the awful 
place. 

‘**Hark! What do we hear?’ said 
a Mohawk, trying to check the canoe 
that already felt the pull of irresistible 
power beneath it. 

‘* «Tt is Tukweemosis the Ghost Falls,’ 
said Killooleet. ‘Land quickly—no, 
on the other side. If you pass that 
point you die.’ 

‘« As she spoke the girl’s heart leaped 
fiercely ; for her hands, which she had 
been working steadily the past hour, 
dropped free from their bonds. She 
gripped the knife that was hidden under 
her broad otter-skin girdle; but she 
made no movement. 

‘“’The canoe touched the shore—just 
opposite where you fished this afternoon 
—and the warriors sprang out to drag 
it up out of the current. As they bent 


to the work Killooleet was creeping 
nearer, nearer. Suddenly the outer 
warrior threw up his hands and toppled 
into the river with the death whoop on 
his lips. The other leaped back—but 
the girl was upon him like a lynx, and 
he went down among the rocks with the 
knife in his throat. 

‘She sprang to the canoe, which had 
swung adrift ; with all her strength she 
pulled old Mooshawis and the fire- 
basket out upon the bank— 

‘**Quick, Mother !’ she cried tearing 
at the bonds, ‘Quick to the falls! You 
know the great rock that juts out be- 
low them. Build the fires there.’ 

‘““*And you?’ cried the old Moo- 
shawis. 

‘“*T go to the Wolf—and the Mo- 
hawks go with me. Hurry! Build 
the fires bright; then go to the big 
camp below and bring my father and 
our people.’ She turned to hurry away, 
but the old woman caught her by the 
arm and clung to her desperately-—— 

***Vou are mad, child, and they will 
not believe you. Come, we are free; 
we will warn our people and escape’ 
But the girl unclasped the old hands 
tenderly from about her arm. 

‘**No, no, Mother; it is better my 
way. The Mohawks will be here in 
the night, and our people can neither 
fight them nor escape. Even if they 
drive back these panthers it means a 
hundred deaths and a hundred women 
wailing. I myself will save them all 
that. They shall tell of it in the wig- 
wams—yes, they that are babies now 
will tell their grandchildren how the 
falls fought for the Milicetes, and how 
one girl saved her people. My life? 
What is my life here when the Wolf is 
calling me away? Quick, Mother; 
build the fires bright, on the great rock 
below the falls.’ 

‘* She turned again and bounded away 
up the river, leaping from rock to rock, 
her heart springing within her and 
her eyes bright. 

‘«* The camping-place is ready and 
the two warriors wait,’ she said, gliding 
into the Mohawk camp an hour later, 
and standing with folded hands before 
the chief. 

‘«*And what message do they send ?’ 
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demanded the old warrior suspiciously. 

‘*«’That the place is good and your 
sleep shall be sound. The Milicetes 
will see you ere daybreak. Even now 
your two warriors are creeping down on 
their camp. They sent me back to bring 
you.’ 

‘* The Mohawks were filled with won- 
der that she should come back to them 
alone when she might have run away, 
but the war fleet swept out into the 
river instantly. If their fears were 
roused they were still ashamed to show 
that to a single girl who must go 
with them and share the danger. They 
bound her again and put her in the bow 
of the foremost canoe with the chief and 
ten warriors. 

‘** Paddle fast,’ she said, ‘the river 
is clear and the current deep.’ 

‘* They paddled down swiftly, silent- 
ly. The half moon was shining clear, 
flooding the river with silver light as 
they swept over it. 

‘‘* Hark! What is that?’ said the 
chief. The air about them shivered ; a 
deep, low roar surged up the river. 

***Tt is Tukweemosis the Ghost Falls. 
Below them are the meadows where the 
Milicetes sleep. Look, the fires !’ 

‘* Around the point swept the war 
fleet. The air began to hum; the 
heavy roar throbbed to the quickened 
beat of the warriors’ hearts, which felt 
the danger. Still the signal fires beck- 
oned. Still the chief feared to seem 
less brave than the girl before him, who 
sat so still, with eyes fixed on the mist 
images that dance over the awful place, 
waving wild armg to those who come 
but never go. 

‘‘ Nearer they swept. The current 
dipped sharp and sudden, rushing to 
its leap. A cry rose from the outer 
canoe, which began to jump spite of 
strong paddles. Then the girl turned. 

‘** Sing your death-song, Chief. The 
fires are bright, but the warriors will 
never come. Look, the Falls! And 
see, my people on the shore !’ 

‘* She turned, and standing in the 
canoe with head thrown back gazing 
toward the mist images, broke out into 
the low, wild death-chant of the Mili- 
cetes. lrom the shore the wailing of 
women answered above the throbbing 


hum of the falls. All about her were 
shouts, cries, groans, the dash of pad- 
dles, and the fierce death-whoop as some 
swift Milicete arrow found its rest. 
Under all and above all was the deep 
shivering roar sweeping nearer and 
nearer with the rush of a storm. 

‘‘Stillshe sang on. The mists closed 
round them—and they were gone.’’ 

‘*Listen,’’ said Noel. 

The man, released from the swift, 
rushing end of the story, started up 
from the spell of it and listened, thrill- 
ing and creeping in spite of himself. 
What the Indians call ‘‘ the voices ’ 
—that curious phenomenon of the storm 
and the rapids, which some men can 
never hear and other men cannot escape 
though they stop their ears—were run- 
ning riot that night, and the man was 
one of those that hear them. In lulls 
of the storm the air vibrated in the roar 
of heavy rapids. Then the wind would 
rise to a shriek, and voices seemed to 
answer everywhere. A legion of them 
seemed sweeping over the forest. 

The man shivered and drew nearer the 
fire. 

‘* Did any of the Mohawks escape, 
Noel ?”’ 

‘‘Not one. They all went over the 
Falls. But they stay here yet.’’ 

‘*What do you mean, Noel ?’’ 

‘‘ There are spirits in every waterfall,’’ 
said the Indian, earnestly. ‘‘If you 
look, you can see them sometimes when 
the mists are rising. Only you must 
not be afraid, for spirits never harm. 
My people say the Mohawks are here ; 
that on moonlight nights they fight with 
the Milicetes in the mists over the Falls, 
and then the voices which we think we 
hear in the rapids become real. They 
say also, and it is true, that sometimes 
you can see Kiliooleet and the Wolf 
drifting down to the Falls together un- 
der the mists and the fighting warriors.”’ 

‘“Why do you say that part is true, 
Noel ?”’ 

‘‘ Because I have seen it, and I 
know.’’ 

He broke off abruptly to stare hard 
into the fire. And the man, who was 
wise in the ways of the woods, had 
learned to check his curiosity and ob- 
serve the times and the seasons when 
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it is best not to question an Indian. 

The storm blew out in another hour. 
Old Noel was sitting silent by the 
fire; but the man, sleepless and un- 
easy, Wandered along the bluff above 
the falls, fascinated by the wild beauty 
of the plan, shivering now and then as 
he remembered the legend and the 
voices that were now all still. When 
he came to the highest point of the bluff 
he looked back. 

Far below him raced the river, strong 
and dark, to its leap. Thin mists 
wavered over it—it were easy to imagine 
them taking human form. When they 
lifted he could see the great flat rock 
jutting out below the falls on the other 
shore. Ifa fire were built there it 
would prove a deadly beacon to canoes 
coming down. But the phantom 
canoe, What would account for that? 
The mists or— 

As if in answer to the question some- 
thing appeared moving swiftly on the 
river. The man stopped as if struck. 
Now he was grasping a dwarf spruce, 
peering down over the cliff in dangerous 
wise, as if fascinated. 

Around the dangerous point a canoe 
was sweeping downward to the falls, its 
bark sides gray and ghostly in the moon 
light. : 

There was a sudden tingle inthe man’s 
spine that no cold nor legend nor even 
the voices could have given. He stared 
and rubbed his eyes, and rubbed and 
stared again. It was a canoe; there 
was no mistake. Now it swept under 
him, and he saw plainly a woman 
crouching in the bow, shrinking to- 
gether as if paralyzed with the speed 
and the roaring in her ears. In the 
stern knelt a man, his paddle trailing 
but gripped deep, his whole attitude 
that of a man who waits and is ready. 
So they swept into the mist and were 
gone. 


I must let Phil tell the rest of the 
story, just as he told it to me one night 
before the fire when we were talking 
softly of Indian superstitions :-— 

‘‘ When I came out of my trance,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ my spine was tingling, but 
my head was buzzing with ideas like a 
beehive. I ran back along the bluff to 


the falls and stared hard at a bit of clear 
water between the first two rapids. If 
that were a real canoe that I saw, it 
went over the falls; and I might catch 


a glimpse of wreckage on the clear 
water. But I saw nothing, though I 
looked till my eyes ached. Then I 


went back to camp. 

‘‘Old Noel sat just as I 
staring intently into the fire. 
heard me as | ran past ; 
slowly, drew near, and 
into my face— 

“Ah! You see-um, 
p'raps you believe’— That 
said; and I made no answer. 

‘*At dawn next morning I was back 
at the spot, leaving Noel asleep by the 
fire. Beneath me the cliff dropped 
sheer to the river. On this side the 
current moved deep and strong, swirl- 
ing along the crag’s foot; on the other 
it raced swifter, and was thrown up 
into great waves. Once a canoe was in 
the rush of it, no human power could 
save it. 

‘‘*T was mistaken,’ I said at last. 
‘The whole thing was pure illusion. 
The mind-picture formed by the In- 
dian’s story projected itself on the water, 
No woman has seen this river since the 
Milicetes left it, fifty ago; and 
no sane man would be canoeing this 
part of it at night. Yes, pure illusion, 
self-hypnotism, a //irngespinst— any 
name will do. Only’—I _ shivered 
though it was broad daylight—‘ 1 know 
now how real an illusion can be. 1 
understand superstition 

‘*T fished that day, and said nothing 
to Noel. But my mind still worked 
over the same problem. At twilight I 
was back at the spot, drawn by some 
fascination, I know not what. ‘When 
the moon rises I will watch to-night,’ 
I thought, ‘ to see if the mists form under 
here in any peculiar way 

‘‘T was’ leaning out over the same 
spot, watching the first squadrons of 
charging mists, when suddenly I felt 
myself grasped mightily from behind. 
An armlikeiron closed round my throat, 
throwing my head back and almost 
breaking my neck. I tried to turn, to 
grapple; but with the first movement I 
hurled violently to the ground. 
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Before I realized what it was all about 
a big man was kneeling on my chest; 
the muzzle of a revolver wavered threat- 
eningly across my face. 

‘**T’ve got you,’ he said, digging his 
knees into me as if he were riding a 
balky horse. ‘I’ve got you!’ 

‘‘He was powerfully built, with a 
strong dark face, and good French 
blood showing everywhere. That was 
my first flash of observation. 

‘**A beastly cowardly way you took 
to do it, you damned brute,’ I gasped. 
‘Perhaps you'll also tell me what you’ve 
got me for?’ 

‘‘He started a bit when I spoke. I 
lay with my head partly under some 
bushes, and the twilight was deepening. 
His knees relaxed their terrific grip, 
and he bent to peer into my face. 

‘**Suspicious !’ he muttered, more to 
himself than to me, ‘and I'll take no 
chances. What are you doing here ?’ 

‘Tet me up,’ I said, ‘a man can’t 
talk with a ton on his chest. Besides 
it’s none of your business.’ 

‘*He looked me over searchingly, 
felt my pockets, and pulled my hunt- 
ing knife from its sheath. Then he 
sprang to his feet like a cat, and stood 
waiting with his big revolver ready. 

‘*“Tf you attempt to run, I’ll shoot 
you dead. That's straight,’ he re- 
marked briefly. ‘ Now give an account 
of yourself.’ 

‘‘T got up and shook myself, scowl- 
ing at him in no amiable temper.— 

‘**Who are you, you brute?’ 

‘“*T beg to remind you that that is 
my question. Still, as there’s a doubt 
in the case, you have a right to know.’ 
He opened his coat, showing a little 
silver badge on his breast; but his eyes 
never left mine for an instant—‘ I am a 
Maine officer ; and I want you for mur- 
der and robbery. I want you bad. 
That's why I took the law into my own 
hands and came over the line myself.’ 

‘**Vou are mistaken,’ I said shortly, 
repressing several things I wanted to 


say, out of respect for the law. ‘I am 
fishing here on the St. Pierre. If you 


doubt it, come and see.’ 

‘*T turned short, without looking at 
him again, and walked back through 
the woods. I heard him spring, and 


then the brush cracking at my heels. 

‘* “Tf that’s true, I'll apologize,’ he 
said in my ear. ‘ Meanwhile this re- 
volver is cocked, and it’s pointing right 
at the middle of your back.’ 

‘* He started again doubtfully when 
Old Noel, whom he seemed to know, 
jumped up startled as we crashed into 
camp. 

‘**T begin to think I am mistaken,’ 
he said, turning to me after a moment, 
‘ But pardon me if I question your guide 
a bit.’ 

‘*They talked hurriedly apart. Then 
he came back to me with hand extended 
frankly. 

‘**T beg your pardon. I am more 
than sorry. If you will let mesit down 
by your fire here, I'll tell you how I 
came to make such a mistake.’ 

‘*T kicked a log to windward of the 
fire, and looked at him expectantly. I 
still felt shaken up; and my feelings 
hurt worse than my neck. 

‘**My name’s Quereau,’ he said, not 
seeming to notice my scant hospitality. 

‘** For three years I have worked night 
and day to track down the worst band 
of smugglers and cutthroats on the bor- 
der. Last week one of them, a half- 
bred named Gaspaux, knifed an officer 
in his own bed, and burned his place, 
and’— 

‘‘T saw the muscles on his cheek 
swell as his teeth ground together. His 
strong face grew white as a womaui’s in 
the firelight. 

‘‘*The murderer and his gang carried 
her off—the daughter, I mean,’ he 
added with an effort. ‘I was in the 
village at the time, and followed them 
alone, five of them, across the border, 
up the Musquabit, and over onto the 
St. Pierre, three days above here. Last 
night I lost their trail. I have hunted 
all day, and found no trace. They told 
me, down below, that no human being 
was on the river; so when I saw you I 
thought naturally that you were one of 
the band. I was desperate, and used 
you rough. Iam sorry.’ 


‘* He dropped his head into his hands 
as he finished, and seemed to forget 
me. 

‘**What did you expect to do alone 
with such a gang, if you found them? 
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You could hardly expect to throw them 
all from behind,’ I said a bit sarcasti- 
cally. 

‘* He looked up quickly. There was 
the flash of a devil in his eyes as they 
burned into mine. 

‘**Tisten,’ he said, ‘I came up with 
them last night at dusk; but the man I 
wanted most, and the girl, were not 
there. I followed, and lost them all in 
the storm. Iam sorry now I didn’t 
shoot the four as they ate.’ He broke 
off and stared hard at the fire again. 

‘* You are a curious kind of an officer,’ 
I remarked at last; ‘and your zeal 
seems more personal than civic—Who 
was the girl ?’ 

‘‘He quivered as if in pain; his 
shoulders began to heave— 

‘**Lise—my God!’ he groaned, as 
if there could be one in the world. 

‘* “What !’ I cried, ‘ Bonneur’s Lise?’ 

‘* He looked up quickly— 

** “Do you know her, then ?’ 

‘*T had a swift vision of a splendid 
girl whom I had seen when I called at 
Bonneur’s farm to buy provisions, a 
girl tall and dark, with the bearing of 
a goddess, and abundant traces of fine 
old French blood, which gave the warm 
color to her cheeks and the blue gloss 
to her hair, like the glint of a crow’s 
wing in the sunlight. My heart had 
been restless ever since. 

‘< Ves,’ I muttered, ‘I know her.’ 

‘**Then you know why I followed 
them alone,’ he said. ‘If I stayed, I 
should have gone mad. I was to have 
been married to Lise to-day—O God, 
my pretty one! I could stand it if she 
were dead. But to be with 4zm—’ He 
sprang to his feet, and strode off hastily 
into the dark woods. 

‘“When he came back, a half hour 
later, I could only stand beside him and 
be silent, while the shadows quivered 
about us. But he felt the sympathy ; 
and he needed it. 

‘**T used to call her Killooleet, my 
Whitethroat,’ he said softly atlast. ‘She 
was just that, always sweetness, always 
music wherever she went; and her 
voice was like his tome. When I was 
alone in the woods and heard him, it 
was of her I thought.’ 

‘* At the name the Indian’s story 





flashed back upon me suddenly. An 
idea, a great fear swept over me. He 
felt my arm tremble on his shoulder, I 
think, for he looked up. 

‘“*T am afraid I have seen her— 
Come !’ 

‘‘T led him tothe spot where I had 
seen the canoe. It was again moon- 
light, and the mists were waving over 
the falls. I told him the legend briefly, 
and what I had seen afterwards, and 
thought. He listened; he questioned 
me closely, fearfully, how they looked. 

‘** It was she, I know it !’ he groaned, 
and his face was deadly white. ‘ Gas- 
paux has sworn to be even with me for 
sending him to jail: and he has done it. 
They are dead.—And—he—dared—to 
—love—her ; the beast ; the toad !’ 

‘The last sentence seemed to be 
pulled out of him, word by word, with 
pincers. He broke off, and stood lean- 
ing far out over the spot where I had 
last seen her. Suddenly he started 
back 

** * Look, look !’ he whispered fiercely. 

‘* A canoe with two men had swung 
round the point, and was shooting down 
under the cliff straight to the falls. We 
watched it spellbound, breathless, till 
it swept over its swift course and was 
lost in the mists. The grip upon my 
arm became painful. 

‘** Well?’ he breathed. He was 
trembling violently. 

‘** Tt went the same way as the other,’ 
was all I could say. 

‘* “Then she is not dead,’ he shouted, 
all fire in a minute. ‘ There is some 
way out of this, some mystery -—Where 
is your canoe ?’ 

‘‘*In the river below the camp. 
What would you do?’ 

‘* * Do ?—follow. What else ?’ 

***’'To death,’ I said. 

‘* “To death ?—to Hell, if they go so 
far! Come on.’ 

‘‘He dashed back to camp, then 
down the steep bluff headlong to the 
shore; while I followed more slowly, 
trving to think for this madman. Ina 
moment he was back with my canoe on 
his shoulders. He hurried back along 
the cliff, like a huge tortoise with a 
powerful battery driving him, and went 
crashing down the steep bank to the 
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shore. Any other man would have 
broken his neck in half the journey. 
Like a flash he had whipped the canoe 
over into the flood, where it began to 
veer and jump like a witch under the 
swirling drag of the current. As he 
poised to spring aboard I stopped him 
with a grip on his shoulder. 

‘** You will go?’ he cried eagerly. 

‘**No; nor my canoe either.’ 

‘* He drew back; his face grew black 
as the shadows under the bank. 

‘** Are you a coward ?’ He sneered. 

‘**No; but you are afool. Aman in 
love, as you are, always is. Look here, 
if there’s a mystery about these falls, 
the man who finds it out from this side 
will have about a second to congratu- 
late himself before he goes over. That 
is death. Iam convinced now that the 
canoe last night didn’t go over; nor 
this one either; but the men running 
this risk know where the turn is, know 
just when to shift their paddles. I 
don’t.’ 

‘* “Tt’s evident,’ I wenton, ‘thatthere’s 
aden here somewhere, and your men 
are init. It’s also evident, if you think 
a minute, that it must have some other 
outlet ; for no living man can push a 
canoe up against that current. It’s 
merely a question of time and watching 
to find where they come out—and that’s 
the only safe way in for us. Still, for 
the girl’s sake I'll stretch a point. I'll 
follow the next canoe c/ose, if you like ; 
but I'll not do any blind prospecting 
below that point.’ 

‘* He was quite a long time thinking, 
struggling with himself. 

‘** Vou are right. I will wait,’ he 
said at last. ‘ But it’s shard. God 
knows what she suffers while we wait.’ 

‘* All night long we crouched there 
in the bushes, straining our eyes up 
river. When the moon went down I 
suggested taking turns watching and 
sleeping till daylight; for no canoe 
would tempt that awful danger in the 
darkness. But Quereau would not hear 
of it. 

‘**Go to sleep,’ he said, ‘ I will never 
sleep till I know where she is.’ 

‘‘T think I must have been uncon- 
scious several hours when I felt my arm 
gripped as in a vise. Quereau was 


pointing up river. The dawn had 
broken over the forest. In the gray 
light I saw a canoe with a single occu- 
pant sweeping down. 

‘“*Tt's him,’ he muttered fiercely, 
and I felt his big muscles twitching. 
He turned to me swiftly ; he had been 
thinking, evidently, during the night. 

*** Our time comes in a minute. It’s 
dangerous work, even if we escape the 
falls. Are you still willing ?’ 

‘*T looked full into his eyes for a 
moment. They softened wonderfully 
as we read each other’s souls. 

‘* « T’ve seen the girl, too,’ I said, and 
pushed my little canoe out just as the 
outlaw swung round the point below. 
Light and quick as a cat Quereau sprang 
to the stern. I hesitated then; for in 
such a journey it wasn’t very comfort- 
able to have another man’s hand on the 
steering paddle. 

‘** Are you a good canoeman?’ I 
asked. 

‘** The best on the river—quick !’ 

‘* ] placed my rifle handy in the bow, 
and jumped to my place, gripping the 
second paddle. The canoe shot for- 
ward around the point, and there was 
our man just dropping into the mist. 

‘** He had a good start with the swift 
current ; but under our strokes the light 
canoe fairly jumped from the water. 
Over the dip we shot like a race horse, 
nearer, nearer, till hardly a canoe length 
separated us from the man we were fol- 
lowing. ‘The air sung in our ears; the 
hoarse roar began to throb like a mighty 
engine, and the mist—ugh! I can feel 
its cold breath in my face still, like the 
breath of death. 

‘* Bending so that Quereau could see 
over my head, I kept my eyes fastened 
on the back of the man in front. No 
likelihood of his turning tosee us! He 
was not paddling, but sitting in an at- 
titude of waiting, steering merely and 
gripping his paddle deep. I marveled 
at his coolness as we rushed upon him 
and upon the death that roared just over 
the bow of his canoe. Then I noticed 
with amazement that our speed slack- 
ened. 

‘** Suddenly the stern of the canoe in 
front swerved outward, pushed by an 
eddy swirling backward from a project- 
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ing spur of rock. From cool waiting 
the man I was watching leaped into 
life. There was a swift sweep of his 
paddle, another like lightning—and he 
was gone. 

‘‘ In an instant we were shooting over 
the same great eddy. With all my 
strength I threw the bow in. I felt the 
stern lift outward under a powerful 
stroke; the canoe whirled like a surf- 
boat ona comber. For one awful mo- 
ment I struggled desperately. Then 
we glided slowly round into a huge 
hollow in the face of the cliff, where 
the water eddied calmly, not fifty feet 
from the brink of the falls. Directly in 
front, near the mouth of the dark tunnel, 
floated a canoe broadside on, with a 
most villainous-looking half-breed rest- 
ing on his paddle, ‘ fanning ’ the water 
slowly to keep from drifting out into 
the current. 

‘I saw him start violently as we 
whirled in. He sprang to his feet. The 
double muzzle of a gun was pointing 
straight at my head, and there was no 
mistaking the expression of the squint- 
eye behind the barrels. 

‘*T ducked forward just as a stream 
of fire leaped from the gun muzzle. My 
hat was torn from my head ; but I heard 
no sound above the terrible roar of the 
falls. Then something zipped like a 
hornet past my ear from behind, and 
powder burned my neck. ‘The half- 
breed threw up his hands and plunged 
backward into the eddy. Anupturned 
canoe drifted swiftly out into the mist 
that closes on things forever. 

‘*T paddled into the tunnel, away 
from the cursed place. When the water 
seemed still and I could grasp the rough 
sides of rock, I looked back for the first 
time. Quereau was half turned as he 
knelt, staring back where his enemy 
had disappeared, the heavy revolver still 
gripped in his hand. I think for the 
moment he had forgotten absolutely 
where he was and the danger in the 
fierce exultation of the primitive man at 
killing his enemy. 

‘* Farther in, the passage turned, then 
turned again; the roar died away to a 
murmur. A light flickered in front. 
The canoe glided forward, noiseless as a 
duck on the water, and rubbed lightly 


on a rocky shore shelving up into a low 
cavern where a fire was burning. As 
we stopped I made out in the semi- 
darkness two figures moving between 
us and the light. 

‘“Without a moment’s hesitation 
Quereau leaped out, and strode straight 
to the fire. I heard a sharp com- 
mand, an oath, then cries of terror from 
women’s throats. Jerking the canoe up 
the bank, I hurried in. 

‘‘ Between me and the fire stood Que- 
reau, covering two men beyond with 
his revolver. Ina corner on the right 
two or three wretched women cowered, 
chattering. On the left what was that ? 

‘*Something like a great shadow 
came creeping behind Quereau. Before 
I could spring forward or raise my rifle 
the shadow lifted up, gripping a knife 
that glittered in the firelight. Thena 
scream rang through the cavern; a 
woman threw herself upon the shadow 
—all as in a nightmare, when one sees 
and thinks, but cannot move. 

‘*At the sound of her voice Quereau 
turned like a flash. The men beyond 
the fire saw it, and jumped ; but by that 
time I had them under my own rifle. 
Behind me I heard a snarl like a wild 
beast’s as Quereau clutched his oppo- 
nent ; a blow, and a heavy fall; thena 
sob out of the very soul of a woman. 
But I dared not turn. Presently Quereau 
strode past me. I heard the click- 
click of handcuffs ; saw him throw his 
prisoners brutally, and bind their feet. 

‘** Then I turned, and saw Lise lying 
in a dead faint beside the insensible 
outlaw. In a moment Quereau had 
her in his arms, kissing her white face, 
and sobbing over her like a school boy. 

‘*As I had supposed, there was an- 
other outlet. The water in the cave 
found its way out by shallow falls into 
a tributary of the St. Pierre, a quarter 
of a mile below. It was not difficult 
to run a canoe in the way we had come. 
I was wondering at the daredevil who 
first attempted the thing. And then, 
remembering the old Indian, I was pon- 
dering his answer and the look in his 
queer, wrinkled brown face when I 
should tell him what manner of Spirit 
it was that he had seen in the moon- 
light.” 





Panorama of Mount Bryce in the elbow of the Columbia River, with a tracing by the au ng the 
course of his ascent 
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THE FIRST ASCENT OF MOUNT BRYCE 


By JAMES OUTRAM 











ARKNESS was shutting or scant projection which may bear his 
down. The sun had set weight, and form another step in the 
nearly an hour ago. A __ slow, difficult descent. 
piercing wind from a Few people could locate Mt. Bryce, 
world of glaciers was named in 1898 after the well-known 
whistling by on its wild British statesman, who then held office 
course, and the rising as President of the Alpine Club. It 
' moon, shining feebly stands amidst a group of noble peaks, 
athwart a mist of clouds, revealed two some 60 miles from human habitation, 
shivering human forms silhouetted upon _ so little known that tl 
the skyline of a rocky ridge 10,000 feet 
above the sea. 














idditional in- 
terest of exploration is combined with 
the physical pleasures of superb scenery 
One, perched on the apex of a cliff and difficult ascents. yjecting west- 
some 70 feet in height, a precipice on wards from the Continental Watershed, 


either hand, watches intently the pain- the mountain rises in splendid isolation 
ful progress of his companion in adver- from a massive base to a long and ex- 
sity, who, in the dim shadowy distance, tremely narrow ridge, crowned by over- 
is clinging with chilled fingers to the hanging cornices of snow, and culmi- 


vertical face of rock by handholds of the nating in three sharp | 
tiniest dimensions, and wildly waving ing elevation in the direction of the 
first one leg and then the other in a_ ever-deepening valleys, till the final, 


blind search for some small broken ledge sudden precipice of the main summit 
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A fall near the camp 





looms almost ver- 
tically above the 
timbered slopes 
and foaming tor- 
rent of the Bush 
River, more than 
8,000 feet below. 
Its rugged flanks 
present a long 
expanse of rocky 
walls, frequently 
sheer and always 
inaccessible, 
scored here and 
there by icy gul- 
lies, or hung with 
a glistening man- 
tle of ice and 
snow, rendering 
access to the 
highest, or west- 
ern Peak possible 
only by travers- 
ing the longridge 
almost from end 
to end. 














It took us nine 


scientific observ- 
ations, with ex- 
tra clothing, 
snow-glasses and 
provisions, were 
packed away in 
our distended 
‘‘riicksacks.’’ To 
crown all, our 
sleeping - bags 
were rolled and 
lashed above, a 
top-heavy addi- 
tion inconveni- 
ently bulky when 
fighting through 
dense thickets of 
stiff fir branches 
or performing 
gymnastics over 
fallen logs. 

In two hours 
we arrived at 
Thompson Pass, 
6,800 feet above 
the sea, a pictur- 








days to reach the 

head of the West Branch of the North 
Fork of the Saskatchewan, and a cosy 
camping-place was found near its source 
in a tongue of the vast Columbia 
glacier, 6,000 feet above sea-level. 

On the afternoon of August 20, 1902, 
the start for the hitherto unattempted 
peak commenced. My companion was 
Christian Kaufmann, a Swiss guide in 
the employ of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co., and one of the most skil- 
ful that the famous Alps have nourished 
and equipped ; and the fact that our 
initials formed the significant cipher 
‘““O.K.’’ was quite a happy omen, and 
doubtless contributed to the success of 
this and many other first ascents dur- 
ing our partnership. 

We were clad in the usual mountain- 
climber’s garb of knickerbocker suit, 
with flannel shirt, substantial, heavily- 
nailed boots, and light felt hat, and our 
legs were swathed from knee to ankle 
in puttees, as a protection from snow 
and underbrush. A sixty-foot rope for 
climbing purposes, camera, sextant, 
plane-table, clinometer, thermometers, 
three aneroids and field-glasses for semi- 


esque gap on the 
Continental Wa- 
tershed, with a beautiful little lake on 
the summit laving the rocky base of an 
imposing sentinel-like peak that guards 
the narrow passage. 

Two hundred feet higher we found a 
pleasant spot to bivouac, under a group 
of spruces, in a hollow on the flanks of 
the massif* of Mt. Bryce. A clear 
stream gurgled through the rich grass 
close at hand; the abundant heather 
and spruce boughs, chopped with our 
ice-axes, provided material for most 
comfortable beds. Dry wood for fuel 
was collected, and we looked forward 
to a good hot supper, when, to our dis- 
may, it was discovered that we were 
matchless! Kaufmann, for the first 
time, had omitted to carry any—a 
highly reprehensible oversight for an 
habitual smoker—and every single one 
of my supply had been jerked from my 
pocket during the forceful struggle 
through the forest tangle. Every cor- 
ner was ransacked without avail, and 
finally the inevitable was ruefully ac- 
cepted and Christian deposited the 
‘*billy,’’ full of clear but very frigid 
water, on the grass before me, and 


* The entire mass connected with a dominant mountain, including spurs and minor peaks. 
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solemnly announced, ‘ Supper isready.’’ 
It was cold comfort, and we retired very 
early to the recesses of our sleeping- 
bags and tried to slumber. 

Unsuccessful at first and too success- 
ful later, it was 4 o'clock ere we awoke, 
and as there was no fire, no hot tea or 
soup, we deferred breakfast for a little 
while, hung up our blankets on the 
trees to preserve them from voracious 
marmots, cached our spare provisions, 
and started at 4.40 a. m. on our journey 
round the steep shoulder that inter- 
vened between the bivouac and the main 
ridge of Mt. Bryce. 

The earlier slopes were covered with 
loose ‘‘ scree,’’* giving way later to 
heather and coarse grass, where flowers 
blossomed in wonderful profusion, 
driven upwards by the advancing sea- 
son, and stunted spruces reached an 
altitude several hundred feet higherthan 
onthe Atlantic side. Ascending stead- 
ily, we soon arrived at the little glacier 
that nestles in the rock-bound hollow 
at the mountain's base, and crossing 
the high bank of 
lateral moraine, 


of Mount Bryce. 
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soft in the extreme, and gave way at 
each attempt to form a step in its ver- 
tical surface, pouring like dry sand into 
the crevasse below. By dint of care 
and patience, however, two or three suf- 
ficient holes were at length excavated, 
and Christian, planting his ice-axe in 
the firmer snow above, drew himself up 
to solid ground once more. 

We were now at the east end of a 
long slope of ‘‘ x¢v¢,’’ [ trending gently 
down to a tongue of the Columbia ice- 
field on our right, and ending abruptly 
on the side of our ascent in a large cor- 
nice surmounting a rugged precipice. 
Beyond it rose the steep ridge along 
which we had to travel, comparatively 
broken and easy at first, but narrowing 
rapidly till the southern wall grew per- 
pendicular and the northern slopes tilt- 
ed at a tremendous angle, leaving buta 
razor-edge of jagged re between, or 
crested by a great overhanging shelf of 
frozen snow. 

The weather, to our satisfaction, gave 
more hope than at the start, when clouds 

clustered low on 








found pleasant go 
ing on the hard 
surface of ice and 
snow.t Soon we 
halted for break 
fast, and then re- 
sumed our pro- 
gress by the steep 
snows and rock 
slabs that afforded 
a slippery way to 
the crest above. 
Striking this at 
its lowest point, 
we encountered 
the first really 
awkward obsta- 
cle. A snow wall 
about ten feet in 
height, and 
crowned by a 
small overhang 
ing cornice, faced 
us across a yawn- 
ing chasm in the 
hanging glacier 
on which westood, 








every lofty peak 
augured ill for a 


clear view, with- 
out which any 
climbing success 


would count for 
comparatively 
nothing. A breeze 
had sprung up 
and the clouds 
gradually; 
several summits 
already were 
emerging from the 
gloom, and Mt. 
Columbia, the 
monarch of the 
region, with its 
pure snowy dome 
wreathed in trail- 
ing mists, appear- 
ed like an ethereal 
vision against the 
ule azure of the 
sky, aglow with 
radiant dawn. At 
its feet swept the 
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View of Mount Bryce. Taken from an altitude of 8,500 feet. 

















lumbia_ ice-field, the culminating 
point of the Canadian Rockies. Two 
hundred square miles of solid ice are 
comprised within its mighty area, in- 
cluding the numerous glacier tongues 
that dip in all directions to the green 
forest valleys, and it possesses probably 
the two unique distinctions of being the 
largest snow-field known beyond the 
fringes of the Arctic circle, and of sup- 
plying the sources of rivers flowing to 
three different oceans, the Atlantic, 
Arctic and Pacific. 

But it is time to hasten on, for we are 
only 9,500 feet up (2,500 above the biv- 
ouac), it is already half-past seven, and 
many difficulties lie ahead. Theroute, 
of course, is quite untried, and all that 
is known about it is that there must be 
several exceedingly awkward bits of 
climbing, certain to test our powers to 
the full and perhaps impossible to sur- 
mount. 

We had roped together before tack- 
ling the last snow wall, and continued 
thus throughout the day. The rope is 
an indispensable aid to mountaineering. 
Even though there may never be occa- 
sion (as there seldom is with experts) 
for physical support, as a moral help it 
is invaluable, and as a precaution in 
case of any contretemps it should never 
be omitted. Many sdores of lives un- 


doubtedly have been saved through its 
* Ridge, 


instrumentality, and it is a safeguard 
whose merits anyone may have to test 
at some sudden crisis. 

Advancing rapidly over the level sur- 
face, steps had to be cut with the ice- 
axe up the steeper frozen snow, and 
then we took to the rocks and had a 
long steep climb, easy and fairly rapid, 
in spite of loose shale and debris and 
the insecurity of holds. Ledges large 
and small, and shortscrambles up rugged 
buttresses, scarred rock faces or along 
the jagged skyline, provided the usual 
programme, varied by the occasional 
traverse of a gully filled with ice or 
snow, with their alternative opportuni- 
ties for you to slip on them or for them to 
slide with you. The southern precipices 
were getting very sheer; those oppo- 
site, increasing in sharpness to rugged 
escarpments, scored by narrow gul- 
lies and ribbed with minor buttresses, 
plunged downward some six or seven 
thousand feet, with no halting places 
on the way, to the great glacier below. 

Eventually, near the apex of the rock 
aréte,* well over 10,000 feet above the 
sea, we came to a bit of cliff, about 70 
feet in height, which appeared so diffi- 
cult a problem as to threaten a sum- 
mary defeat. We stood on the edge of 
the aréte, and it towered above us as a 
narrow buttress, smooth, nearly per- 
pendicular, with few excrescences to 
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grip or place even the corner of a boot 
upon, and of a consistency so rotten 
that only a small percentage of the exist- 
ing few would probably be reliable. We 
peered round the angle on our left, and 
discovered that we were about midway 
along a great bare wall, without a ves- 
tige of foothold, sheer in its rise towards 
the summit and in its drop of two to 
three thousand feet to the glacier at its 
) base. There was no escape in that 
direction. Then to the right. A nar- 
row rift here broke the directness of the 
rocky face, descending abruptly, with 
occasional wicked-looking spikes of 
jagged limestone protruding from the 
surface, and swept by showers of d¢bris 
from the cliffs above. Beyond this, 
more buttresses as steep as that con- 
fronting us and quite as uninviting. 

So there was nothing for it but to 
try to scale the escarpment straight 
ahead, and Christian immediately led 
the way. The first dozen feet were 
fairly broken and not particularly ver- 


tical, but then commenced a strenuous bs a: | 
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Th astern peak of Mount ] roule laken 
led along th 


conflict with the difficulties of this 
natural outpost, set to bar approach to 
the stronghold’s central tower. 

Hold after hold gave way as the guide 
tried them one by one, and fragments 
rattled down the gulley and leapt from 
rock to rock in ever-growing bounds 
till, lost to sight and sound, thev dashed 
to final rest upon the glacier 6,000 feet 
beneath; a most suggestive journey to 
those who were engaged in an attempt 
to climb that selfsame cliff by means of 
very slightly more reliable excrescen- 
ces. 

Fortunately Kaufmann is a magnifi- 
cent rock-climber and it was a treat to 
watch the skill and science he displayed 
in his advance slowly and cautiously 
towards the goal. Now he is clinging 
to the rough rounded surface of the but- 
tress edge ; now swinging into the nar- 
row gully at its side. Sometimes with 
arms and legs outstretched, like a gigan- 
tic starfish, in a wild endeavor to grasp 























a possible support; or bunched to- 
gether after a htige step upward, where 
When you turn half way up no intervening foothold offered in an 
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A small section of an ice field. In the background is the “ neve” 


The foreground shows the * drv glacier, 


or glacier in process of forming. 


which seven miles below ends at the “tongue 




















expanse of a yard or more. A tiny rest- 
ing-place, perhaps an inch in width and 
two or three in length, on which a por- 
tion of a nailed boot-edge,can maintain 
a grip, is hailed with delight and looked 
on as a luxury. The least projection, if 
happily not slippery, suffices for a hold, 
and one slow gymnastic effort succeeds 
another, as the climber gently draws 
himself upward foot by foot. As little 
spring or jerk as possible is the invari- 
able rule, lest it detach one of the 
treacherous supports and leave him 
hanging precariously on a frail remnant, 
or hurl him in an instant ,on the cruel 
rocks that line the gully at his feet. 
For the rope is of practically no ad- 
vantage to the leader in such circum- 
stances. Though his companion may 
be firmly planted at the cliff base, the 
rope clutched in an iron grasp or 
anchored round a solid mass of rock, 
yet, should the first man fall, a drop of 
twice the length of rope paid out must 
follow, and the chances of escape from, 
at the least, considerable injuries are 
small. Christian, however, is equal to 
almost anything one can encounter on 


the mountains, and certainly to all that 
gives a possibility of overcoming it, so 
little by little, he makes his way higher 
and higher till the rope is taut between 
us. Above him still nearly twenty feet 
remains of the bad bit, perhaps the 
nastiest section of it all. His situation 
is not of the most secure ; the slightest 
slip or jerk on my part would possibly 
be enough to drag him from his hold 
and so precipitate us both into the 
abyss, where the white glacier gleams 
apparently so close beneath our feet, 
yet really more than 6,000 feet away. 
But I must come on or give up the ex- 
pedition. 

And the future! It is an axiom that 
in nine cases out of ten descent is far 
more trying than ascending on a diffi- 
cult rock-climb. If we can only just 
achieve success by dint of all the skill 
and energy we possess, how about 
coming down late in the day, most likely 
thoroughly tired, with all the additional 
dangers of a descent ? 

Danger is by no means an attraction 
to the true mountaineer. Some people 
may so affirm, but scarcely ever does an 
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expert place himself in a dangerous sit- 
uation, and if he does it is not from 
choice, and he does not like it. Some- 
times he may take a risk, but seldom, 
unless all the chances are in favor of 
the climbing party and the possibility 
of accident exceedingly remote. What 
he does love is to eliminate by experi- 
ence and skill all danger from a climb, 
which, to a novice, a clumsy worker or 
a party unsupplied with or neglecting 
to use proper equipment for mountain- 


eering, would be hazardous or quite 
impossible. 

The result of our deliberations was 
that, in the circumstances, there was an 
overwhelming preponderance of rea- 
sons in favor of success, so on we went. 
Soon I could halt and Christian clam- 
bered to the top, where, anchored firm- 
ly, he could have held me or even 
hauled me up if all my holds had gone 
at once and left me dangling in the air. 
Nothing of this sort happened, though 




















The “tongue” or breaking: part of the glacier. The end of ten miles 
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it was a climb that taxed my powers to 
the full, and some of the scant projec- 
tions and occasional swells where in 
shifting holds one learns the wonderful 
properties of friction as a sole support, 
brought me nearly to their utmost limit. 

In due time the tension was over and 
the victory was ours. A total change 
in the character of the ascent appeared 
before us now. The gradient of the 
ridge became quite easy; rocks gave 
place almost entirely to snow ; but the 
southern precipices were crowned by 
enormous cornices, to which a wide 
berth had to be given, necessitating a 
traverse of the steep snow slopes that 
tilted at an alarming angle till they 
ended in a ‘‘ jump off,” beyond which 
only the valley bed, some 7,000 feet be- 
low, could be seen. 

For a short distance the going was 
delightful, and we had visions of a 
quick and easy finish ; but the snow 
became very hard and then gave place 
to ice, so that the axe was requisitioned 
and severe step-cutting followed for 
awhile. Several strange transverse fis- 
sures had to be avoided, and another 
snow wall, this time frozen solid, had 
to be climbed across a wide crevasse, 
close to the edge of the projecting mass 
of cornice. Thence rapid progress 
along the broken, narrow ridge ended 
in our arrival at 11.50 at the sharpsum- 
mit of Mt. Bryce’s eastern peak. 

Here, seated on the pile of loose rocks 
that forms the tiny apex, we enjoyed a 
well-earned rest for half an hour and an 
admirable lunch, meantime taking in 
with much appreciation the extensive 
views from our advantageous elevation 
of 11,000 feet. 

The chief interest, however, lay 
ahead. ‘To our relief, the Hopes of es- 
caping the long, tedious traverse of the 
central peak were confirmed. As it was, 
we had presentiments-already of a night 
out upon the mountain. But nothing 
short of absolute impossibility was 
going to deter us from achieving the 
purpose on which we had embarked, 
and we were glad to find a shorter route 
by descending six or seven hundred 
feet to a wide glacier that swept along 
the bases of the three summits, skirt- 
ing the central cliffs and striking the 
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ridge again ata narrow gap between the 
two highest peaks. 

Down rocks and snow we hurried, 
carefully leaving a substantial staircase 
in the latter for use on our return; then 
across the glacier, covered with show, 
save where the suggestive lines of huge 
crevasses showed dark upon the univer- 
sal whiteness of the otherwise unbroken 
surface. The snow was soft and we 
sank deeply into it at every step, 
but ere long we _ were laboriously 
plodding up the further steeps, and in 
an hour and a quarter stood in the little 
dip where the descénding ridges of the 
main and central peaks converge. 

Only goo feet remained for us to scale, 
but the prospect was not at all inviting. 
The lower part of the e7éfe was simple 
enough, though so knife-edged that, as 
we trod the snowy crest, both toes and 
heels projected into space. Then came 
acornice, hanging as before towards 
the south, with the slope frozen hard, 
presenting a safe and solid substance in 
which to cut our steps. But beyond 
this lay the worst of all our difficulties. 

The crest of cornice was suddenly 
reversed and topped the northern pre- 
cipice. The slope on which we were 
obliged to move in order to avoid the 
danger of the cornice giving way now 
faced the south and was exposed to the 
full blaze of the summer sunshine. So 
steep was it that it was marvelous how 
the glistening curtain of soft and yield- 
ing snow, massed on a slippery substra- 
tum of glare ice, could cling at such 
an angle. 

Yet at the same time the situation 
was not without its compensations. 
Had the configuration of the mountain 
been reversed there would be no pres- 
ent record of any conquest of Mt. 
Bryce, for to dream of attempting the 
traverse of such a slope, when the fail- 
ure of a single foothold might mean a 
fall of some 8,000 feet, would be sheer 
madness. Fortunately when this grand 
abyss was yawning at our feet, the shel- 
tered snow, congealed by an icy wind, 
was firm, and though the labor of con- 
tinuous step-cutting was involved, there 
was perfect safety. Now that the sunny 
side was forced upon us as a route, the 
mountain side, though steep, was never 
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perpendicular, but covered by a pure 
expanse of snow, that, unbroken save in 
its earliest stages by protruding rocks, 
swept smoothly down to the broad sur- 
face of the southern glacier only twelve 
or fifteen hundred feet below. Even 
should we take a sudden ride in this 
unusual kind of automobile there would 





be little likelihood of any further dam- 
age than the abandonment of our at- 
tempt. 

It was a period of intense strain and 
watchfulness. Of course, but one 
moved at a time. A jerk or spring 
would probably send us swiftly hurtling 
downwards in an eddying hurricane of 
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snow. Scarcely a word was spoken and 
not a needless movement was allowed. 
Even the hole made by the leader’s ice- 
axe had to be utilized by his companion, 
lest any undue shaking or splitting of 
the snow might start a slide. 

With cat-like tread, face inward 
towards the slope, Christian makes a 
cautious sidelong step knee-deep in the 
soft, powdery snow, his icy-axe planted 
firmly and securely grasped: gently 
and patiently he treads a fairly solid 
resting-place for one foot, and quietly 
he draws the other leg to the same hole 
and carefully makes a moderately stable 
little platform there. Another planting 
of the ice-axe and a further step is 
gingerly negotiated in the long, slow 
advance. Two on a rope is not the 
best style of party for such an under- 
taking, but foot by foot we make our 
way in safety until the worst is over 
and we take a welcome rest upon an 
island of projecting rock. Beyond this 
is yet another of the vertical snow walls 
which are such a frequent feature of the 
climb. First came a nasty traverse on 
a narrow ledge under a canopy of drip- 
ping snow, so low that a most uncom- 
fortably constrained position was neces- 
sitated. Keeping one’s balance was not 
easy, and so unstable was the snow 
that a mere touch might readily dis- 
place the mass above, and our weight 
alone suffice to loosen the ledge and 
shoot us down the icy, snow-swept 
gully at our feet. Then the usual 
patient striving to gain a foothold in 
the sliding snow was resumed, and the 
usual ultimate success achieved, and 
solid ground once more rewarded us. 

All the toils are now forgotten. The 
long desired summit looms’ quite close 
above, and eagerly we hasten towards 
the goal. A splendid hanging glacier 
clings to the northern flank of the 
mountain’s topmost pinnacle, a wild 
chaos of gaping fissures, ice-towers and 
séracs; * we thread our way through its 
weird arctic jumble, climb a short, 
sharp aréte, and, breaking through a 
little cornice, stand at last upon the 
mountain-top. 

A platform of unblemished snow 
crowns the great peak, a ‘ matchless 
natural observatory. The mighty walls 


are sheer or almost sheer on every side, 
save where the narrow ridge of our ap- 
proach connects the bastion outpost 
with the rest of the upland world. Ex- 
cept for this, we seem to be severed 
from earth and isolated in the realm of 
space. In front, to right, to left, over 
the brink of rocky ramparts, we gaze 
into the heart of the green, forest depths 
more than 8,000 feet below. Above 
these wooded chasms rises a bewilder- 
ing world of peaks, rugged and desolate: 
huge, fantastic piles with frowning pre- 
cipices and jagged pinnacles, of vast 
majestic domes, whose shapely forms 
are clothed in snowy splendor. 

With Christian continually hurrying 
me up, only a bare half hour could be 
spared, and at ten minutes after four we 
turned our faces homewards. The de- 
scent was fairly rapid. The sunlight 
had passed from the snow slope, and the 
cool of evening, aided by a keen wind, 
hardened it sufficiently to enable us to 
move with greater freedom than we ex- 
pected. In spite of some photographic 
halts, we reached the Eastern Peak by 
6.20 and snatched five minutes for rest 
and a mouthful of chocolate before hur- 
rying on along the upper portion of the 
east aréte. Throughout, the steps made 
in the morning were of great assistance, 
and there were no delays beyond especial 
care at some of the most difficult points. 

It was almost dark when we ap- 
proached the well-remembered cliff, 
which had been continually on our 
minds, and to reach which ere night- 
fall had been the object of our hasty, 
foodless march. But we arrived too 
late. And now the question arose as to 
the wisest course to take. We were on 
the horns of a dilemma. To go on, meant 
descending practically in the dark a 
cliff which we had deemed so difficult 
in daylight as almost to deter us from 
undertaking it. But on the other hand, 
a night out 10,500 feetabove the sea, 
without the smallest shelter, on the ex- 
posed sky-line of a ridge swept by an 
arctic wind, with boots and stockings 
saturated and certain to freeze (and 
probably the feet inside as well), before 
the dawn could aid us on our way, and 
almost destitute of food, offered a pros- 
pect particularly uninviting. 


* Pinnacles of ice usually formed by the intersection of longitudinal and lateral crevasses, 





I left the decision entirely in Kauf- 
mann’s hands. ‘The risk was his alone. 
For me, descending first, with the good 
rope in his trusty grasp, there was no 
danger, except for the short distance 
when both would be upon the cliff at 
the same time. But again he voted for 
advance, and at any rate I could make a 
trial and report upon my personal sensa- 
tions ere his turn arrived. So I turned 
my face towards the 1ock, slipped over the 
edge, and entered on the fateful climb. 

The eerieness of it is not likely ever 
to be entirely forgotten. First the blind 
groping in the depths for something to 
rest a foot upon ; then the wild search 
all over the chilled rocky surface for a 
knob or tiny crack where my numbed 
fingers might get another hold ; agoniz- 
ing doubts of their stability are ever 
present, and now and then a creepy 
chill runs down my spine andasickening 
sensation of emptiness is felt as a long 
sought support crumbles beneath my 
weight, and the hollow reverberation of 
its fall echoes through the silence as it 
leaps into the blackness of 7,000 feet of 
empty space. Several tense minutes 
are passed in motionless suspense whilst 
Christian is clambering down till there is 
rope enough for me to move again. At 
last comes the relief of solid and suffi- 
cient standing room, followed by the 
still more trying period of inactivity, 
the patient intensity of watching and 
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hauling in the slack as the rope comes 
slowly down, the strained anxiety lest 
any accident should happen to the 
guide, and finally the thankfulness of 
seeing his figure looming close above, 
soon to be standing safely by my side, 
and we can breathe again. 

At 10 o'clock we emerged from the 
gloom and difficulties of the rocks and 
halted for a few minutes’ rest at the 
edge of the white expanse of glacier at 
their base. The journey thence re- 
quires no detailed description. A 
troublesome steep ridge of frozen snow 
delayed us for a time, and our limbs 
were very weary when we reached the 
lower glacier. With staggering and 
unsteady gait we swungalongtherough, 
uneven surface in the deceptive light, 
until about midnight we left the snow 
behind and could unloose the rope that 
had bound us together during seven- 
teen hours of adventurous companion- 
ship. 

Off again next morning at 4.30, we 
arrived in camp at 6 o'clock, and soon 
were seated before a glorious fire, en- 
joying the luxury of a hot meal 
once more, and doing ample jus- 
tice to its varied enu. Some 
hours later our ‘‘ outfit ’’ commenced 
the return journey from these mountain 
solitudes to prosaic civilization, and we 
bade farewell to the scenes of mingled 
toil and triumph, hardship and victory. 
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A snow cornice overhanging a precipice 
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DENIS DENT 
A NOVEL 
By 
ERNEST W. HORNUNG 


Author of ‘*The Amateur Cracksman’’ 


Illustrated by GEORGE GIBBS 


Denis Dent, second officer of the North Foreland, is in love 
with Nan Merridew, daughter of one of the owners of the line. The 
Merridews and Ralph , 

assengers on the ship when it is wrecked on the Australian coast. 
Benis is washed ashore alive from the wreck, and manages to save 
Nan’s life. The castaways are taken care of, and later Nan 
returns to England with her father, having promised to marry 
Denis when he gets back from the gold fields. 
also saved from the wreck, wants to marry Nan. Denis takes a 
young lad, Doherty, as companion, in seeking his fortune at the 


venish, the son of another owner, are 


evenish, who was 


CHAPTER VIII. 


COLD WATER. 


HE Merridews sailed for England 
about the middle of October. 
They had been little more than a 

week on dry land; and it was with a 
heavy and uneasy heart that Denis 
watched their new vessel diminish to 
a speck from the highest point com- 
manding Corio Bay. 

A little incident had contributed to 
Denis’ depression ; and he was not one 
to make much of little incidents. But 
the first person he had encountered on 
the Memnon, when he had gone on 
board to see the last of them, was an- 
other survivor of the North Foreland, 
a diseased being named Jewson, who 
had shipped in her as chief steward, 
only to be disrated for an incompetent 
sot before the voyage was a month old. 
The disrating had been largely due to 
the second officer, who did not hesitate 
to ask the fellow in what capacity he 
saw him now. 

‘‘Captain Devenish’s servant,’’ was 
the answer, with a grin that maddened 
Denis, but it was the fact that rankled. 
He had said no more. It was too late; 


and the man had beensaved, he deserved 
a fresh start. 

He sat in the sun with his face hidden 
in his hands. His heart had filled with 
prayer, his eyes with tears; he dug his 
knuckles into them, and missed the 
bloodstone signet-ring that he had worn 
since his father’s death. There had 
been no time for an engagement ring, 
but Nan was to wear this one until they 
met again. And she had given him 
one of hers, a ruby, a diamond, and a 
sapphire, that jammed in the middle of 
his little finger-nail; but he was to 
wear it day and night about his neck 
instead, on a tiny lanyard that she had 
woven for it out of her own warm hair. 
Denis could not trust himself to look at 
it yet; he could only press the ring to 
his heart until it hurt as holy sinners 
press the scapular, but that was enough 
to nerve him. He could even smile as 


he remembered the absurd injunction 
which had accompanied this sweet talis- 
man. Still smiling he looked down 
again through the sunshine upon the 
empty bay; but now the first thing 
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Denis saw was a separate shadow on 
the grass. 

‘*Cheer up, mister! All aboard! It’s 
getting on for fifty knots to Melbourne, 
and Lord knows how many bells !’’ 

Jimmy Doherty was standing over 
him, and his dark skin beamed as he 
rolled the nautical phrases on his 
tongue. 

‘“What! Fifty miles between mid- 
day and midnight ?”’ 

‘*It’s not so much, and I’ve got a lift 
half-way.”’ 

‘* But we can’t afford that, Jimmy.’’ 

“‘T got it for love, mister, from a 
hawker as only wishes he was a-goin’ 
all the way, for the honor and glory o’ 
carryin’ a gent that’s done what you've 
done and got himself in all the papers!”’ 

Denis was divided between natural 
satisfaction and annoyance. 

‘* Very well, Jimmy, and I congrat- 
ulate you; but, once and for all, never 
another word about that unless you’re 
asked! We're mates now, remember ; 
I might as well brag of it myself. Be- 
sides—but it’s a bargain, isn’t it ?’’ 

Mr. Doherty said he supposed it must 
be, but for once his spirit was under 
a cloud, for he had appointed himself 
sole minstrel of his hero’s praises, fore- 
seeing both honor and profit in the em- 
ployment ; but on reflection the embar- 
go only made him think the more of 
Denis, and his first care was to whisper 
it in the hawker’s ear. 

The hawker was waiting with his 
wagon outside an inn in Moorabool 
street, and Denis was relieved to find 
the man less palpably impressed by his 
exploit than Jim had represented him. 
He was an undersized man of few words, 
who accepted two glasses of porter (at 
eightpence each) with nods, and drained 
them without removing his eyes from 
the sailor’s face. But in a mile or less 
his tongue was loosened, as the trio sat 
abreast under the wagon’s hood, and 
the scattered buildings of the budding 
town melted into the unbroken timber 
of the bush track. 

‘*So you're bound for the diggings, 
are you?’’ said the hawker. ‘‘ And 
what do you think of doing when you 
get there ?”’ 

‘* Well,’ said Denis, to enter into 


the man’s humor, ‘‘ we did think we 
might dig.’’ 

‘* Oh, dig !’’ said the hawker, and re- 
lapsed at once into his former taciturn- 
ity. 

‘*What would you do, then?’ in- 
quired Denis, nudging Doherty, who, 
though he had plenty to say when they 
were alone, was a respectful listener be- 
fore a third person. 

‘** Bake !’’ said the hawker, without a 
moment's hesitation. 

‘*Bake?’’ echoed Denis in amused 
dismay. 

‘*TIt’s four-and-six the half loaf at 
this moment,’’ said the hawker. ‘‘ Same 
price as a quarter of sheep. On the 
diggings, that is. Yes, sir, I’d bake, 
that’s what I'd do if I had my time 
over again and capital enough to start.”’ 

‘* And if you hadn't enough ?”’ 

‘“‘If I hadn't enough, and if they 
were full-handed in all the publics, and 
I couldn’t get a job in any of the stores, 
and the commissioners wouldn't give 
me one, and if I could borrow a license, 
beg some tools, and steal enough to eat, 
well, I daresay I might do another dig 
myself. But not till I'd tried every- 
thing else. You heard what they got 
in Canadian Gully, | suppose ?”’ 

‘*T have,’’ said Denis 

‘* So had I,’’ said the hawker. 

‘© And what did you get ?’’ asked 
Denis. 

‘* Not enough to eat bread on,’’ said 
the hawker; ‘‘not one in a thousand 
does. But you go, and youtry. You 
may have a bit of luck in the end, and 
then you'll be able to bring your bones 
away with the flesh on ‘em, as I was. 
That’s the most I can wish you; and 
then you'll be one of the lucky ones, 
like me. But you take my advice, and 
when the luck turns don’t you wait for 
it to turn again. You get rid of your 
claim for what it'll fetch ; mine fetched 


what you see—a hawker’s wagon, 
horses, and whole stock in trade. I 
just jumped in and drove away, and he 


jumped into my claim 
I'm doing better at 
that.’’ 

It was about three in the afternoon, 
at a place called Wyndham, that the 
pair took their leave of this dispassion- 
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ate pessimist, with as little regret as 
may be supposed, and found themselves 
afoot for the last twenty miles. And 
almost from the first step Doherty was 
loud in his denunciation of every word 
the hawker had uttered, not one of 
which was Denis to believe for an in- 
stant. But there was no Denis left to 
embrace this view ; the leave-taking of 
the morning, and the hawker in the 
afternoon, had reduced him between 
them to the unmitigated Dent, a dogged 
fellow, ready for the worst, yet more 
than ever bent upon the best. 

‘*We couldn’t have fallen in with a 
better man,’’ he said with an uphill 
laugh ; ‘‘ the smaller the percentage of 
truth in what he says the better for us, 
but for showing us the other side we 
ought to be gratefulto him. Thereare 
two sides to everything, Jimmy,and give 
me the worst one first.’’ 

‘We could have done without it to- 
day, mister,’’ responded Doherty. ‘‘ But 
you wait till we get to Melbourne !”’ 

And Denis said grimly that he would. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE CANVAS CITY. 

The travelers had been variously ad- 
vised as to their best road to Melbourne 
from a certain point; but what they 
did (by pure accident) was to come out 
on the Williamstown promontory and 
get a second lift (by sheer luck) ina 
boat just leaving for the Sandridge side. 
And there was sun enough still upon 
the waters for them to see with their 
own eyes the derelict sail of all nations 
and of every rig, swinging forlornly 
with the turning tide, their blistered 
timbers crackling for some paint, and 
all hands at the diggings. 

But the sun was sinking when the 
two friends landed at Liardet’s Jetty, 
and came at once by the Sandridge road 
to the first thin sprinkling of the tents 
which formed the Melbourne of those 
days. The track was heavy with sand 
and deeply rutted ; they trudged beside 
it over scanty grass with here and there 
a star-shaped tlower without theslightest 
scent. Gum trees of many kinds, some 
with the white bark peeling from their 
trunks, others smooth and leafless as 


gigantic bones, made amends with their 
own peculiar aroma. There wasa shrill 
twittering of the most unmusical birds, 
the croak of bullfrogs from a neighbor- 
ing lagoon, a more familiar buzz of flies, 
a tinfoil rustle of brown grass at every 
step. 

Denis went on without a syllable until 
Doherty drew his attention to a marquee 
under the trees, with a brass plate 
stitched to the canvas, and when they 
got near enough to read the legend, 
it was ESTABLISHMENT FOR 
YOUNG LADIES in tremendous cap- 
itals; there was even a_ blackboard 
nailed to a blue gum, with benches 
fixed to stumps, and every accessory but 
the young ladies themselves. Denis 
was prepared to meet them two-and- 
two in the next glade, but the mul- 
tiplication of tents soon put this one 
out of his head, and their infinite vari- 
ety became apparent as they drew to- 
gether into streets. There were canvas 
cones, canvas polygons, canvas in every 
figure defined by Euclid and in more 
that baffled definition. 

An unpleasant feature of these can- 
vas streets was that slops and refuse 
were hurled into the middle of them, 
while cast-off clothing literally lined the 
sides ; but as a light twinkled at one 
tent, and a fire blazed up outside the 
next, the picturesque contrasts afforded 
by the firelit faces, the inconceivable 
jumble of grades and races, blinded 
Denis to all else. Now it was a dray- 
man bullying a whiskered swell, now a 
lady doing her own washing, a diamond 
flashing through the suds. The peoples 
might have been shot by the shovelful 
from their respective soils; yellow 
Yankee, beery German, suspicious Span- 
iard, smiling Italian, burly Dane and 
murderous Malay, there they all were, 
so many separate ingredients newly 
flung into the pot. A noticeable link 
was the hook-nosed Jew who spoke 
every language and hailed from every 
clime. 

Denis and Jim drifted with this cos- 
mopolitan crowd across a bridge, into 
a region of fewer tents, more weather- 
board walls, and better lights.. In 
an inn-keeper’s yard hard by, the 
horses of a bullock-team scratched the 
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panels of a resplendant brougham ; and 
though this was evidently the fashion- 
able quarter, judging by the numbers of 
regular shops, the gutters were swollen 
to such rivers that drays acted as ferry- 
boats across them. In some of the shop 
windows the things were marked VERY 
DEAR to tempt the plutocratic plebian; 
but in nearly all there was a legend 
which went to one head at least, the 
legend of GOLD BOUGHT IN ANY 
QUANTITY. 

‘*There must be plenty 
going, after all,’’ said Denis, 
‘for you wouldn't see that 
so often.’’ 

Doherty agreed without 
enthusiasm ; it was what he 
had always held; but the 
surface excitement of his 
years was not proof against 
a ravenous appetite, where- 
as Denis could have gone on 
and on without a bite. Yet 
they really were in search of 
modest fare, and were ac- 
tually reconnoitering a large 
and flaring shanty, which 
rather chilled the frugal 
blood in Denis, when a 
choice harangue was poured 
into them from the veranda ; —\, 
and there sat a gorilla of a “4 
man, his shirt half hidden by his 
beard, dipping a pannikin in a bucket 
between his knees, and spilling the con- 
tents as he waved it to the pair. 

‘* Come in, ye cripples !’’ roared he. 
‘*Come and have a pannikin o’ cham- 
pagne with ole Bullocky, or by the 
hokey you'll be stretched out stiff.’’ 

And with that the true gorilla fell to 
pelting them with the empty cham- 
pagne-bottles that surrounded him, 
until Denis cried a truce and led the 
way in, laughing, under a storm of 
drunken banter from the successful 
digger and his friends. 

‘* A new chum, I see!’’said Bullocky, 
rolling an unsteady eye over Denis 
when he had handed him the panni- 
kin. ‘‘ Another blessed Jack ashore, by 
the cut of ye; deserter orficer, I 
shouldn’t wonder ! All the more reason 
to listen to me: none of your damn quar- 
ter-deck airs here, you know, There 
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ain’t no blessed orficers aboard this 
little craft. We're all in the cud- 
dy or afore the mast, w’ich you 
please, so you can just sweat all 
the notions you ever had. And 
if you don’t empty that there pan- 
nikin down your own gullet——”’ 

A huge fist finished the sentence with 
a terrifying shake, as Denis was in the 
act of handing the tin mug to the open- 
mouthed Doherty. 

‘‘We haven’t had our supper yet,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘It’s dangerous stuff on 
empty stomachs.”’ . 

‘‘Not had your suppers ?’’ thundered 
Bullocky; a lurch took him to the tap- 
room door, where he gave the order in 
aroar. ‘‘ Now you drink up,’’ he went 
on, with ferocious hospitality, as an- 
other lurch brought him back. ‘‘It 
cost five pounds a bottle, and if it ain’t 
good enough for scum like you I'll 
stretch the two of ye stiff till your grub’s 
ready !" 

And the genial brute bellowed with 
laughter until the veranda shook, and 
flinging off a wide-awake garnished with 
an ostrich feather, stuck his great head 
into the bucket of champagne and 
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drank like his betters of the field. As 
a result, Denis and Jim had their meal 
in peace, for it was but lukewarm mut- 
ton and sodden duff; and while they 
ate, one of his friends informed them 
that Bullocky was the short for Bullock 
Creek, Bendigo, of which the great man 
was patron sinner, having made several 
fortunes there that year, and spent them 
in the way they saw. ‘‘ Which isn’tso 
bad,’’ added his friend, who did dis- 
credit to a better class, ‘‘ for a gentle- 
man from over the way.”’ 

Denis asked him what he meant. 

‘* An old hand from Van Diemen’s 
Land !’’ the man answered in a despic- 
able undertone. And Denis felt inclined 
to tell the old hand, who now returned 
to crown his hospitality by forcing a 
nugget apiece upon the two beginners. 

‘* But it must be worth fifty pounds!’’ 
exclaimed Denis in vain protest as he 
handled his. 

‘* Fifty smacks in the mouth !’’ thun- 
dered Bullocky, preparing to administer 
them. ‘‘ You ain’t on your damn 
quarter-deck now !” 

‘“Very well,’’ said Denis; ‘‘ we'll 
keep them for luck, rather than come to 
blows about it; and we really must 
thank you—”’ 

‘You'd better !’’ interrupted Bul- 
locky, with another flourish of his hairy 
fist. ‘‘It’s no more’n wot I'd do for 
any other scum with all their troubles 
ahead on ’em. I ain’t got no troubles, 
fore nor aft ; I’m Lord God o’ Bullock 
Creek, I am, and I ain’t done with you 
yet; you come along o’ me.” 

So saying, he led the way towards 
certain sounds of revelry which had 
begun to fill the lulls between his deto- 
nations ; and in the marquee crowded 
with diggers, and reeking with the 
fumes from pipe and _pot, the trio were 
in time for the iast lines of a song from 
a buffon on the platform at one end. 


‘* And when you think it’s all serene, 
Pop goes the weasel !’’ 


It was the latest song from England, 
and was vociferously encored, but not 
for the first time, it seemed, and the 
mountebank would only bowand scrape. 
In an instant the rank air was yellow 
with the flying orange-peel. But Bul- 


locky handed Jim a nugget to throw for 
him, which Mr. Doherty discharged 
with such effect that it hit the per- 
former on one leg and sent him hopping 
round the stage on the other, until the 
nature of the projectile was discovered, 
and the song given yet again. At its 
close the plutocrat's party were accord- 
ed a table in front, and more drink or- 
dered to Denis’ embarrassment. 

‘*Careful, Jimmy,’’ he contrived to 
whisper ; and Mr. Doherty gave hima 
reassuring kick under the table. 

A poor painted girl, with a voice that 
had some little sweetness left, and a 
pathos all its own, came next with a 
song just old enough to have associations 
for some of those who heard. It was, 
however, a sweet song in itself, and in 
a few bars a hush had fallen on the 
audience; and even Bullocky sat back in 
his chair, his huge beard leveled at the 
singer. 

Outside the marquee, when they man- 
aged to get away from Bullocky half an 
hour later, a crowd had collected, and 
with reason, for in the center stood a 
blacksmith with a shod horse whose 
hoofs he was displaying in turn; and it 
was shod with pure gold, which he rub- 
bed with a leather until the horseshoes 
shone again in the glare of the naked 
flame that lit the entrance to the booth. 
Denis knew it must be Bullocky’s steed, 
and they had not to ask a question to 
gather that it was. 

‘What did I tell you?’’ whispered 
Doherty, slipping an arm through his 
hero's as they walked away. 

‘You were right,’’ returned Denis, 
‘“‘and I won't forget it. Jimmy, I 
could sleep happily in a puddle after 
this !”’ 

CHAPTER X. 
THIEVES IN THE NIGHT. 


Where they should sleep was now, 
indeed, the question. Doherty, who 
had some months’ wages in his pockets, 
was strongly in favor of good beds at 
any reasonable price; but this did not 
commend itself to the son of the dales, 
whose hard head was always less san- 
guine for the day than for the far event. 
The squatter had insisted on giving each 
adventurer a pair of blankets with his 
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blessing ; with these in tight rolls about 
their shoulders, they had made their 
march; and Denis had announced his 
intention of sleeping under a tree in his 
as soon as he had found the bed for 
Doherty. 

After a fright from a spurred police 
cadet with drawn sabre, who threatened 
the pair with a five-pound fine apiece 
for attempting their ablutions in the 
Yarra, back they went across the river 
to the chartered squalors of Canvas 
Town ; but instead of keeping as be- 
fore to the main streets of tents, they 
struck off at a tangent for the nearest 
open country. And this led them 
through worse places still, now wading 
knee-deep in baleful filth, and now 
through its moral equivalent in the most 
rampant and repulsive form. In these 
few dark minutes theysaw much misery, 
more selfishness, and very little decency 
indeed. Jim slipped his hand through 
Denis’ arm with a timidity that spoke 
volumes in his case; and Denis drew 
his deepest breath that day when the 
lights lay all behind them, save a single 
-amp-fire far ahead in the bush. 

Dent and Doherty were wandering 
towards this light, neither actually in- 
tending to go so far, nor knowing quite 
how far they would go, when a mild 
voice hailed them from under just such 
a tree as should have met their needs. 

‘‘T say, you fellows !’’ it said. 

‘‘Hullo?” cried Denis stopping in 
his stride. 

‘* Steady !’’ returned the voice in an 
amused undertone. ‘‘Mum’s the word 
if you don’t mind coming nearer.” 

The pair stole up to the tree. A 
slight young man stood against the 
trunk in the shaded starlight; it was 
his voice that conveyed his youth ; they 
could barely see him at arm’s length. 

‘* Thanks, awfully,’’ he went on. ‘‘I 
have no idea who you are, but I should 
like awfully to shake hands with you ; 
unfortunately, I haven’tahandat liberty 
—feel.’”’ 

What Denis felt was a coil of rope, 
and another, and another, as he ran his 
hand up and down. 

‘Tied up!’’ he whispered. 

‘And robbed,’’ added the compla- 
cent young man. 


‘‘Of much?’ asked Denis, getting 
out his knife. 

‘‘Only the result of five months’ hard 
labor on Bendigo ; only my little all,’’ 
the young man said with a placid sigh. 
‘‘Isn’t there a fire somewhere behind 
me ?”’ 

‘*A good way off there is.’’ 

‘It’s not so far as you think. I 
heard them light it, so they may hear 
us. 

‘*Why shouldn’t they ?’’ asked Denis, 
as he worked a flat blade between the 
young man’s middle and the rope: 
whereupon Doherty putin his first word 
in an excited whisper. 

‘*Don't you savvy? ‘They're the 
blokes what done it, mister ! 

‘‘Exactly,’’ said the mild young 
man. ‘‘ And the blokes’ names, or the 
names they go by, are Weedon and 
Churcher; I mention it because 
they’re something special in their line, 
and you may hear of them again. My 
own name, by the way, is Moseley; you 
might make a note of it, in case any- 
thing happens. My father’s rector of 
Much Wymondham, in Silly Suffolk, as 
I daresay you would expect from his 
imbecile son.’’ 

‘‘IT don’t see where the imbecility 
comes in, much less what can happen 
now,’ said Denis, encouragingly ; as he 
spoke, he loosened the severed coil, and 
the late captive stumbled stiffly into the 
open. 

‘*T ought to be ashamed to tell you,”’ 
he went on in whispers, squatting in 
the grass to bend his limbs in turn, 
‘‘but I met these chaps on the way into 
town—with my poor little pile, heigho! 
—and took them for father and son as 
they professed to be. I thanked Provi- 
dence for putting me in such respect- 
able hands, and stuck to them like a 
leech till they lured me out here to 
camp with the result you found. As 
for nothing happening now, they swore 
they'd murder me if I uttered a sound; 
and I give them leave—if I don’t get 
even with them now !’’ 

Doherty rubbed his hands in glee ; 
but Denis was quite unprepared for this 
spirited resolution, voiced as it was in 
the spiritless tone which distinguished 
the other young man; and he asked 
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Moseley whether he was armed. 

‘‘T should be,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ but 
they took my pistol with my pile, con- 
found them !’’ 

‘* Then how on earth do you propose 
to get even with them ?’’ 

‘* Oh, I may wait till the blackguards 
are asleep; I shall steal a squint on 
them presently, and then decide. But 
don’t you fellows bother to stay. I’m 
awfully obliged to you as it is.”’ 

It did not require this generous (and 
evidently genuine) discharge to retain 
their services to the death. In Denis 
the Celt had long been uppermost, and, 
like Doherty, he was in a glow for the 
glowing work. Apart from that Denis 
was quite fascinated by the rueful 
humor and the chuckle-headed courage 
of a temperament at once opposite and 
congenial to his own. 

‘* Kither we stand by you Moseley,’’ 
he muttered, ‘‘or we all three run for 
it; and I'll be shot if we do that just 
yet! Luckily Ican supply the firearm, 
and use it, too, if the worst comes to 
the worst.’’ And he took from his 
breast pocket a long-barrelled derringer 
which the kind-hearted Kitto had forced 
upon him with the blanket; it was 
loaded but not capped; and the box of 
caps shone like the gold to come, as 
Denis produced it from another pocket 
and opened it under the stars. 

A minute later they were all creep- 
ing on the fire, like Indian scouts. The 
two rascals sat over it still. One had 
his back turned to the advancing enemy; 
and it was so broad a back that they 
caught but occasional glimpses of his 
vis-a-vis, who had, however, a remark- 
able face. It was pale, shaven, even 
ascetic, the face of a sombre and reso- 
lute ecclesiastic rather than that of a 
sordid footpad. 

‘That should be Churcher, that 
Puseyite devil, but it’s Weedon,’’ whis- 
pered Moseley ; ‘‘ he called Churcher 
‘ daddy ’ till they showed their hand !’’ 

‘* Wait, then,’’ said Denis—‘‘ what a 
hawk he looks! MHadn’t we better 
work right round and take them in 
Weedon’s rear ?”’ 

‘* As you like,’’ said Moseley, light- 
heartedly. 

‘But what sort is Churcher ?’’ 


‘ Broad as you see, and slow as you 
may think.” 

‘* Then that decides it.’’ 

But it did not; or, rather, quite an- 
other decision was rendered imperative 
that minute by Weedon’s suddenly 
bounding into the air and flinging some- 
thing from him with an oath. 

‘*Why, it’s nearly all silver!’’ he 
shouted, white with rage. ‘It’s a 
cursed fake, he’s got the gold some- 
where else—but I’ll hack his head off 
for this !’’ 

A clump of bushes lay nearer the fire 
than the crotiching trio. ‘‘ Run for 
them !’’ whispered Denis, and led the 
way with his nose between his knees. 
They reached the cover just in time. 
Weedon passed within a yard of them. 
Churcher remained squatting over the 
fire. 

‘* Now you take this,’’ said Denis, 
handing Jimmy a length of the cut rope 
which he had brought with him round 
his waist, ‘‘and you this,’’ giving Mose- 
ley the revolver. ‘‘ Now both follow 
me—like mice—and do exactly what I 
tell you.”’ 

So they crept upon the unsuspecting 
Churcher, in the formation of an isos- 
celes triangle. 

‘* Where are you? Where’s your 
tree? If you don’t answer I'll carve 
your head off!'’ they heard Weedon 
threatening with subdued venom in the 
distance ; his voice was at its furthest 
and faintest when Denis leapt on 
Churcher from behind and nipped an 
enormous neck with all ten fingers. 

‘‘T’m not going to choke you; but 
you'll be shot dead if you make one 
sound. Here, Moseley, stick it to his 
ear! You understand, do you? One 
sound! There, then; now you'll be 
gagged. Jimmy, the rope !’’ 

Denis felt rather sorry for Churcher 
as he went to work ; he was such an 
elderly ruffian, so broad and squat 
(rather than obese), as one who had 
been pressed like a bale of wool. But 
he held his peace with stolid jowl until 
gagged by a double thickness of the 
rope that soon held him hand and foot. 

‘‘ Now for your mate,’’ said Denis. 
As he spoke Weedon could be heard 
yelling to Churcher that their man was 
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gone; thereupon the three withdrew 
behind trees to wait. ‘‘ And remem- 
ber,’ said Denis, who went last with 
the derringer, ‘‘if you make a sign to 
send him back, you'll be the first !’’ 

In a minute up came Weedon, swear- 
ing with frightful eloquence and effect, 
and not least at Churcher for sitting 
there unmoved. Denis peeped and saw 
the lean, strong face advancing white- 
hot with passion ; in the last ten yards 
the fellow stopped, suspicious, but not 
yet of the truth, for the untended fire 
had declined to a mere red and white 
remnant in his absence. 

‘* Good God, man, are you dead!’’ he 
cried, and then came running at the 
thought; at the same instant Denis 
stepped from behind his tree. 

‘* Throw up your hands before I fire, 
Weedon !”’ 

And up they both went, but one 
barked and flashed on the way, and the 
ball. whispered in Denis’ ear as he took 
deliberate aim and shot the ruffian. 

‘Take care!’’ he shouted to the 
others rushing up. ‘‘I aimed low—he 
isn’t dead—don’t trust him an inch !’’ 

But the man had been drilled through 
the sciatic nerve, and he leapt where he 
lay like a landed fish. 

‘* Has anybody any brandy ?’’ asked 
Denis, for Weedon looked ghastly, 
writhing in the starlight, and he was 
bearing his torments without a word ; 
but when Moseley produced a flask, and 
Denis held it to him, the unbeaten 
brute seized the opportunity of snatch- 
ing at the revolver in his other hand. 

‘*The blackguard !’’ piped Doherty, 
as Denis disengaged without a shot. 
‘I'd finish him for that !’’ 

‘‘No, you wouldn’t Jimmy; if he 
wants to grin and bear it, he’s welcome. 
Come on, Moseley,’’ added Denis, as 
that placid person took his time over 
his stolen belongings; but in a few 
moments the three were off at the 
double, and in a few more the contents 
of a third revolver followed them with- 
out effect. 

‘*I expected that,’’ said Denis as they 
ran, while Doherty sent a shout of de- 
rision over his shoulder. 

‘* We'll meetagain !’’ came Weedon’s 
reply, shrill and bitter. 


‘*T rather hope we shall,’’ said Denis, 
‘*That’s a fine villain. Not a word in 
his pain. Educated man, I should say.” 

They were now in full view of the 
lights of Canvas Town, and the three 
subsided into a walk. Denis asked 
Moseley whether he had recovered his 
fortune intact. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ said Moseley. ‘‘I 
ought to have thirty-eight pound twelve 
and something, but you didn’t give me 
time to count the silver.’’ 

Denis gave a grim little laugh. 
‘*So we've all risked our lives for thirty- 
eight pounds odd !”’ 

‘*It was my all,’’ said Moseley rather 
hurt. ‘‘I never said it was much, and 
never asked you to risk your lives.’’ 

Denis took his arm with a heartier 
laugh. 

‘*My dear fellow, we weren't going 
to let you risk yours alone, and I 
wouldn’t undo it if Icould. But you 
did say it was your pile, you know, 
that you were taking back to England! ’ 

‘* It wasn’t much of one, certainly,”’ 
the other admitted on reflection, with 
his own ingenuous candor. ‘‘I am not 
so sure, now, that it would have paid 
my passage home. I never thought of 
that before. So you two are going up 
to the diggings, just as I come down ?”’ 
he added rather wistfully, after a pause. 

‘*We start to-morrow if we can.’’ 

‘Ballarat or Bendigo ?”’ 

‘**T thought of tossing for it.’’ 

‘Well, then, I hardly knew how to 
put it,’’ stammered Moseley, ‘‘ but I’ve 
some experience, if I haven’t much to 
show for it. And if Ballarat would do 
for you—I should be sorry to turn up 
again in Bendigo—I’m afraid I did pre- 
tend I’d done a little better there—but 
Ballarat’s really the place, and if you 
could do with a third—well, there’s my 
poor little pile, it would go into the pool, 
and—well, I don’t mind saying I should 
be proud, after the way you've seen me 
through to-night !”’ 

‘*So should I!’’ cried Denis, seizing 
Moseley’s hand. His warm heart was 
touched. ‘‘ Sowould Jimmy,’’ headded. 
‘*Come laddie, give him your hand on it, 
too; and then for the best three beds 
we can afford, and three good glasses of 
ale to seal the partnership !’’ 


’ 


(Zo be continued.) 
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FRIENDS AND COUNSELLORS 


By MAY HARRIS 
MISS MEREDITH 


nates 


wee) 


you.’ 


when Betty told me she wouldn’t marry 

me. Betty was angry; that is why she 
said so many uncomplimentary things of me, 
and was so ‘“‘nice’’ about Miss Meredith. 
Women, I have observed, aren’t particularly 
nice about women they like—they’re simply 
indifferent. 

‘* You know perfectly that everybody thinks 
she’s engaged to you,”’ Betty said severely. 

She was sitting in a hammock, tipping first 
her toes and then her heels on the ground so 
as to sustain a gentle oscillation. 

‘But if no one thinks I’m engaged to 
her—?’’ I ventured. 

Betty brought her heels ‘to attention” 
with disgust on her face. 

‘* That,’ she said viciously, ‘‘ shows the 
kind of person you are !’’ She said ‘‘ person ”’ 
indescribably. 

‘‘Oh, I’m a man,’’ I returned dubiously ; 
‘*that’s one sort of person. A woman’s an- 
other—quite.”’ 

‘* Exactly.” 

‘‘Don’t snap, Betty,” I begged. 
type should always coo. 
dith’s—”’ 

‘“‘Tam not discussing Miss Meredith with 


I WASN’T angry. I was perfectly cool 


“Your 
Now Miss Mere- 


‘* Don’t you like her? I thought so!” 

‘‘Like Miss Meredith? What question of 
liking her was there ?” 

‘* Well, the question of loving her then.’ 

Dead silence. 

‘‘T mean,’ I hastily added, ‘‘on my part, 
not yours.” 

I don’t think this pleased Betty any better. 
She is, I may say, somewhat difficult to 
please. 

‘Tf I had known Miss Meredith was a friend 
of yours,’’ I began gracefully, ‘‘ I should have 
warned her of how people talk. I can’t say 
‘How d’ye do?’ toa girl ora woman,”’ I dryly 
threw in, remembering that when we were 
children Miss Meredith’s birthday had used to 
come ahead of mine, ‘‘ but that some one re- 
ports they're engaged to me.” 

‘*Good heavens!’ Betty said with such 
heartfelt scorn that I blushed to receive it. ‘I 
wouldn’t have believed you so lost to—”’ 

‘*Miss Meredith ?’’ I giggled. 


’ 


Betty got up with as much dignity as on2 
can from a hammock—they'’re so squirmy— 
and taking up her parasol walked down the 
terrace. I noticed that she went in the direc- 
tion of the pines. If she hadn't meant me to 
follow she’d have gone tothe house. So I fol- 
lowed. 

*“You should remember I'm 
of breath,” I pleaded. 

‘*How unspeakably angry you'd be if an- 
other person said that of you,’’ she withered 
me over her shoulder. 

“‘T'm careful they can’t say it,’’ I compla- 
cently told her. 

She walked on. 

‘Betty,’’ I said, adroitly getting ahead, 
‘*T'll give you every chance to say what you 
please, if you'll only sit down.” : 

Betty looked at me out of the corner of the 
hazel eye nearest to me, and flinging down 
her white parasol, ran down the slope to the 
pines. I snatched up her parasol and rushed 
after her as I used to go at a hurdle. 

She ran straight; I curved and doubled 
round the first pine tree, aud she ran into my 
arms already filled by the white parasol. I 
dropped it. She pulled herself free of my 
support, and her eyes flashed; she was too 
much out of breath to speak. 

‘‘I always take a dare,’’ I explained po- 
litely. ‘‘I didn’t take anything else.”’ My 
tone was regretful. 

‘* Anything else ?”’ 

‘*My reward for winning the race,” I ex- 
plained with meaning. 

Betty’s face grew as red as a rose—a red 
rose, I mean—and again I felt regret for the 
lost moment when I had held her—and let 
her go. 

She took her parasol, which I had opened, 
and began to retrace the way she had come. 

‘“*Up the middle and down again’,” I 
sighed profoundly. ‘‘ The thermometer—” 

‘* Do you know how tiresome you are? I 
wish you would go home,”’ Betty said calmly. 

‘*Home?’ I repeated, staring. ‘‘Do you 
know it’s a thousand miles away ?”’ 

‘Carriage, trains, boat,” Betty said with 
cold conciseness. 

‘*Of all the hospitality !"’ 

“It isn’t mine—it’s Aunt Jane’s.’’ 


fat and scant 
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‘* She loves me !’’ I triumphed. 

‘* Loves you! Indeed!’’ said Betty. 

‘* People have done so,’’ I modestly boasted. 

She was walking fast ; we were in sight of 
the terrace, and two beastly chaps in flannels 
with tennis racquets bore down upon us. 

‘*Miss Meredith?’’ Betty asked with so 
much intentional malice that I promptly an- 
swered :— 

‘**T’ll see her and find out.” 

“e Do. ” 

‘“‘T’ll leave to-night. She lives next door to 
me, you know.” 

Betty smiled at the two idiots in front, and 
gave me a side glance—not 
free from a certain satisfaction. x 

‘* She’s in Europe,’’ she said ae 
sweetly, and I don’t think she 
knew that I knew that she was 
pleased that I didn’t know 
where Miss Meredith was. 


BETTY 


When Miss Meredith came 
back from Europe she asked 
me, when I went to call, if I 
had seen my Cousin Betty 
lately. Betty zs my cousin— 
distantly. I always mention 
the fact to people—that is to 
women. They don’t blame me 
then for going tosee Betty so 
often; they see it’s a duty. 

Miss Meredith looked at me ‘ 
for an answer. She looked 
inquiringly, and the look suited 
her fine eyes. 

“No,” I said, and leaned 
forward with my elbow on my 
knee. 

‘*She’s fascinating,’’ Miss 
Meredith said, holding a screen 
between her face and the open 
fire. 

‘‘Have you seen her?” I 
countered. 

‘‘Her picture,’’ Miss Mere- 
dith said. 

I looked at the fire. Betty, 
despite cousinship had never 
given me her picture. 

‘It’s strange,’’ I attempted 
to change the conversation, ‘‘ how badly some 
people take.” 

‘*“Not Betty,’? Miss Meredith declared ; 
‘she’s lovely in a picture. I’ll show you,”’ 
Miss Meredith added, rising and going to an 
escritoire. From it she took a picture, large 
and somewhat striking. 

**Oh !’’ I said, asshe put it in my hands. It 
was a kodak ; a background of fronded trees 
with two people well forward, Betty was sit- 
ting on the sand under an umbrella, and at 
her feet lay a man who was looking up into 
her face in an unmistakable way. I returned 
the picture hastily to Miss Meredith. 

‘*'You may look at it as long as you please,”’ 
she said generously. 

‘It’s very good,’’ I said stiffly. ‘‘A very 






“Don't you like her?” 


expressive camera indeed.” 

‘**Oh, expressive! Truthful, they’re gener- 
ally called.’’ 

I said something to myself. 

‘* Betty’s eyes, now—they’re expressive,”’ 
Miss Meredith went on meditatively. ‘‘ I wish 
we could see them in this picture. From his 
expression—”’ 

‘*They must be all that could be desired,”’ 
I acceded hardily. 

‘* By him, yes,’’ said Miss Meredith. 

I walked across the room and admired a 
charming bit of Wedgewood Miss Meredith 
had brought home with her. 

‘* You didn’t show me this,”’ 
, I remarked. 
os ‘Oh, that will keep! Now 
, 4 the picture—photographs have 
“1G a timeliness, an interest, one 
F % must take on the wing as it 
< were,” 

‘‘They are on the go de- 
cidedly,’’ 1 commented sourly. 

‘*Oh—the subjects ?—yes! 
Betty does have good times. 
As to her cousin—’’ 

‘* Her cousin !”’ I exploded. 

Miss Meredith looked sur- 
prised. 

‘*He says he’s her cousin, 
Mr. Danewood.”’ 

“*T never heard of him,’’ | 

Fe somewhat weakly explained. 
a wi Perhaps not. All of us 

ah, have cousins we don’t particu- 
: larly—” 
; ‘*Care for ?’’ I assisted. 
es ‘Care to talk about,’’ she 
said. 

‘*7’m her cousin,’’ I doubt- 
fully murmured. 

‘Oh, she talks about you /”’ 
Miss Meredith made light of 

me. ‘* You’re an old 
song.’’ 

‘““He doesn’t look 
any newer,’ I said 
viciously. 

‘*His song, you 
mean? Oh, it’s old, 
perhaps, but he was 
fresh, just from col- 
lege—all shining with 


classics and honors and things.’’ 


‘It hasn’t been very long,’ I began, “‘ since 
I, too—”’ 

‘* Once lived in Arcady,’’ Miss Meredith in- 
terrupted. ‘‘ Yes, I know.” 

What did she know ? 

‘What is his name ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘James,’’ said Miss Meredith absently. 

“James what, in heaven’s name !”’ 

** Le Marchant.”’ 

‘*Le Marchant! Why, I was at school with 
the fellow.” 

‘*Why not?” 

‘You said he was just from college.” 

‘* He was.”’ 

The ways of women! 

‘*Then that kodak—” 











‘¢ Was taken sometime ago,”’ Miss Meredith 
said, arranging some violets at her elbow. 

“*T thought—”’ 

‘‘You thought it wastaken recently? N-no, 
a few years.’’ 

‘“‘ Did Betty give it to you?’ I asked with 
some curiosity. 

‘““No; Mr. Le Marchant.” 

‘*Mr. Le Marchant !’’ 
' ‘“‘Yes. He said it was the best kodak pic- 





ge 


@ once was a monarch of 
Who said, | feel very much peign, 
That | cannot Keep dry. 
for though blue is the sky, 





L. | am bound to behere in my reign” 
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ture he ever saw.”’ 

‘*You met him in Europe ?”’ 
tatively. 

ee 

‘‘Then, perhaps, he doesn’t look that way 
now ?”’ 

Miss Meredith looked into the fire. 

‘* At Betty,”’ I hastened to add. 

‘‘Perhaps not,’’ Miss Meredith said, and 

smniled. 


I asked medi- 
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1 “POUND LOSERS AN 
By W. H. 
, R. FATTY BATHGATE, as his name 
implied, was very fat. He was born 


so. 

‘* A couple o’ hundred pound less or more,”’ 
he was wont to say, ‘‘ what difference does it 
make to me ?”’ 

Mr. Bathgate is not a public character—far 
from it. Although his every movement has 
been watched with interest by the fleeting 
crowd; notwithstanding the fact that he at- 
tracts attention withersoever he goeth, he still 
is nothing but a private individual. 

About six months ago Mr. Bathgate was 
down to his last cent—positively his last. He 
stood upon the corner of a street, dejected, 
tired, hungry and penniless. He had worked 
all the games he knew to obtain necessary 
coin, but without success, and he was up 
against it. . 











D POUND KEEPERS” 
OSBORNE 


‘But, by George,’? murmured Mr. Bath- 
gate to himself, ‘‘I1 can’t be up against it 
long, for anything that I’m up against has 
just natchally gotter give way. See?’ 

Even as he spoke, a tall, lean, cadaverous 
individual approached him. Mr. Bathgate 
smiled upon this individual with a smile of 
benevolence and geniality. The man braced 
him for a quarter. Mr. Bathgate was not un- 
nerved by the request. 

‘*Say, sport,’”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ what's the 
matter? Up against it? So’m 1?” This 
suggestion seemed to discourage the other, for 
he snorted in disgust and started to move on. 
But Mr. Bathgate caught him by the sleeve. 

** Hold on!’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ don’t give me 
the go-by. Let’s hear about it. Who are 
you, anyway?”’ All the time he spoke he 
was feeling, insidiously feeling, of the man’s 
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clothes which hung upon him iike rags upon 
a last year’s scarecrow. The man drew himself 
up with dignity. 

‘*My name,’’ he replied, “is F. Prentiss 
Solliday, by rights; but among my friends I’m 
known as Skinny—Skinny Solliday.”’ 

‘‘ By George !’”” returned Mr. Bathgate, “ you 
look it for fair. What's matter—not enough 
to eat?”” The other shook his head. 

‘‘] havealways been thin,"’ he replied, re- 
alizing the dignity of his position, as well as 
the envy with which the stouter man regarded 
him; ‘‘no matter what I eat, I am always 
thin. Thank heaven,’’ he devoutly added, as 
he sized up Mr. Bathgate. 

‘*Mr. Solliday,’’ said Mr. Fatty Bathgate, 
‘‘come, let us reason together.’? So they 
went forthwith and reasoned. 





In room 41 on the third floor of the Empo- 
rium, down on Market street, ap Anti-Fat con- 
cern was ekeing out a mere existence. Ata 
crisis in the affairs of the concern two men 
ascended the stairs and entered room 41. One 
of these men weighed nothing—the other, 
everything. One of them was Mr. F. Prentiss 
Solliday—the other, Mr. Fatty Bathgate. 

An hour later two well-fed men, each wear- 
ing a buttonhole bouquet, walked in a leisure- 
ly way up and down the main streets of the 
town. 

One of them was Mr. Bathgate, the other Mr. 
Solliday. They wore something other than 
the buttonhole bouquets; their clothes, of 
course—and a sign, a brand new sign—each 
wore a sign across his chest. 

Upon the sign worn by Mr. Fatty Bathgate 
appeared the words :— 









2 USE CAD-A-VER. THE ONLY SUC- 


CESSFUL ANTI-FAT REMEDY THAT 
WILL DO THE WORK. WORKS 
WHILE YOU EAT, TALK, WALK OR 
SLEEP. LOOK ON THIS PICTURE 
AND ON THAT! 
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BEFORE TAKING 





On the other hand, the sign worn by Mr. 
Solliday, while its preliminary statements were 
like the other, ended with the words, signi- 
ficantin their import :— 


AFTER TAKING 





And between them hung this remarkable 
announcement :— 





THESE ARE THE SAME MAN. 
WOULD YOU BELIEVE IT? 


» 
PPP PPP LALLA PPL PLL LLL LD 





we 


‘In other words,’? as Mr. Bathgate re- 
marked to Mr. Solliday, ‘‘ we are the real Sia- 
mese twins. None others are genuine.” 

But dull monotony, ever the bane of Mr. 
Bathgate’s career, spurred him to further 
effort. : a 

And so after persuading Mr. Solliday to visit 
with him another medical establishment at 
the other end of town, they appeared one 
morning with this addition to their mutual 
literary adornment :— 


AS ON THE STREET YOU PASS US BY 
UPON OUR BACKS SEE WHAT YOU 


SPY 
(PPP P PP BRP DD DDD DE 
This rhythmic request—a graceful effort of 
Mr. Fatty Bathgate—had the desired effect. 
Every passing individual who looked at the 
front looked also at the back. And upon the 
back of each appeared this curious device :— 





PAPO Ose 
TRY ADD-I-POSE. 

THE GREATEST FLESH MAKER IN 
THE WORLD. FAREWELL TO 
WRINKLES, ANGLES, THIN SHINS, 
SHARP ELBOWS. WELCOME 
CURVES AND DIMPLES, FIRM 
FLESH AND SHAPELY FORM. 
TRY IT. 
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And upon the lean and fleshless shoulders 
of Mr. Skinny Solliday hung the inevitable 
sign: **‘ BEFORE TAKING,” while, with the 
ample proportions of Mr. Fatty Bathgate asa 
background, hung its mate, ‘‘ AFTER TAK- 
ING.” The effect was more than startling 
it was electrical. If you were inclined to cor- 
pulency, there upon the face of things stood 
out, highly illumined by example, the nearest 
way to leanness. But, if on the other hand, 
your bones rattled within your clothes, all 
that you had to do was to look, and learn, and 
buy—and get fat. In other words, Messrs. 
Bathgate and Solliday were all things to all 
men——they constituted the panacea for all ills. 
Medicines, of course, are largely advertised by 
the use of samples. 

The anti-fat concern entrusted to Mr. Solli- 
day a small bag containing samples of its 
wares. The anti-thin company did the same 
by Mr. Bathgate. People complained that the 
remedies did not work. The fat people kept 
getting fatter and the thin people thinner. Mr. 
Bathgate’s busy brain, however, finally solved 
the problem. 

‘*Mr. Solliday,’’ he remarked one day, suit- 
ing the action to the word, ‘‘ you take my 
satchel and give me yours. We'll try another 
tack.”’ 

Henceforth the couple conferred upon 
every thin man a small packet of anti-fat med- 
icine, and upon every fat man a sample of anti- 
thin. The effect was electrical. Fat men 
began to lose weight ; thin ones assumed flesh. 
There are few men who do not think that they 
are either too fat or too thin—the great ma- 
jority always worry over it. Finally a most 
peculiar thing happened. The men who had 
been very thin, and who had therefore been 
feeding up on the anti-fat medicine, began to 
grow enormously stout—they became un- 
wieldy. On the contrary, the men previously 
fat became painfully thin—their bones stuck 
visibly through the mere scattering flesh upon 
them. They found it necessary, therefore, to 
reverse their medicines in order to get back 
to a normal condition of affairs. And so they 
did. And business was rushing. 

‘*This,”’ exclaimed Mr. Bathgate to Mr. 
Solliday, ‘‘is perpetual motion for fair—and 
the only kind that ever paid.” 

About this time Mr. Solliday, who had been 
so thin, began to put on flesh, and Mr. Bath- 
gate, singularly enough, began to put it off. 
During their peregrinations they had absent- 
mindedly chewed upon their wares—with a 
disastrous result, for when they both attained 
a normal weight they were of no further use 
to the concerns employing them. 

And accordingly they were incontinently 
and ignominiously discharged. But Mr. Bath- 
gate smiled a smile that was childlike and 
bland. 

‘*Mr. Solliday,’* he remarked, ‘‘ be not cast 
down, for a far better means of livelihood pre- 
sents itself unto us. Listen for a moment to 
what I have to say.”’ 

Mr. Solliday listened, with the result that 
the old building on the corner of Main and 
Court streets was lit up and revivified by a 





great painted advertisement which read about 
like this :— 
PPP PPL PBB LL PLD 
THE BATHGATE-SOLLIDAY 
ANTI Siti | CORPORATION 
B-S put up in tin 


Will make you fat or make you thin, 
Se i i el a ee el 


Mr. Bathgate’s intellect, versatile and sug- 
gestive as it was, did not go re the ‘trouble of 
inventing a new remedy. He used the old ones. 

The old concerns, of course, rebelled. They 
brought suit. But when the anti-fat concern 


came into court it came with its eyes shut. 


= @ 
And when its chemist placed be ae the jury 
his analysis of their medicine, it differed so 
widely from the anti-fat remedy used by 
the Bathgate-Solliday concern that the jury 
rendered a verdict in favor of B-S without 
stopping to even wink. And the result in 
the other suit over the anti-thin medicine was 
the same. And the judge in the first trial, who 
was very fat, bought anti-fat medicine from 
the B-S concern ; and the judge in the second 
trial, who was very thin, did just the othe rthing. 
And jurymen all swear by B-S and never at tt. 

And Mr. Solliday and Mr. Bathgate sit in 
the B-S office at peace with all the world. 

‘ Providence,”’ explains Mr. Bathgate to Mr. 
Solliday, ‘‘tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb. We've got no kick a-comin’.’’ 

‘*None,”’ returns Mr. F. Prentiss Solliday, 
‘« none, so long as the lambs come to be shorn.” 
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WHY I WENT TO THE FOOT 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Was ever a maiden so worried ? “ Two plus two equals what ?” was the problem, P 
I’ll admit I am partial to Jim, And I knew teacher thought it made “four”’ ; 
For Jimmie has promised to wed me But Jimmie said “ six,” and maintained it 
When I’m old enough to wed him. As long as he stood on the floor. 
But then I love teacher, too, dearly, And I saw I must soon choose between them, 
She’s always so lovely to me, For I was the next in the line. 
And she’s pretty and kind and sweet-tempered, Should I side with my teacher or Jimmie ? 
And gentleas gentle can be. What a sad situation was mine! 
I wouldn’t for worlds hurt Jim’s feelings, And just as my heart with that problem 
For he never would like me again— Of friendship was so sorely vexed 
But there was my dearest, sweet teacher, I was called on to answer the other, 
And I'd die if my words gave her pain. For teacher had said, sharply, “ Next !” 


It was then that the brilliant thought struck me, 
That by compromise I could contrive 

To hurt neither teacher nor Jimmie, 
And that’s how I came to say “five.” 
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ILL H: ARBEN, whose novel, ‘‘ The 
W Schctisene, ,’ has just come out, went 

once in search of ideas to one of the 
most inaccessible places in the Georgia moun- 
tains, inhabited by some of the most reckless 
moonshiners in the South. He pretended to 
be a peddler. The first night out he put up 
at the cabin of a moonshiner, where he found 
his host and family most reticent. They re- 
fused to talk even about his wares. About 
midnight the author was awakened by the 
moonshiner who was standing over him 
swearing. ‘‘What’s the matter?’ Harben 
asked in wonder. ‘‘ You know what’s the 


matter, durn your sneakin’ hide!”’ said the 
‘Them revenue men o’ yer’n 
I knowed all the 


mountaineer. 
has surrounded the cabin. 
time you wasn’t no ped- 
dler.”” Mr. Harben tried 
to prove his innocence of 
the charge, but was inter- 
rupted by half a dozen 
armed men at the door, 
who demanded the surren- 
der of every man within. 
The officers refused to be- 
lieve Harben was not a 
member of the household 
and rather roughly hustled 
him into a wagon beside 
the moonshiner and drove 
them all away towards the 
nearest town. The gaunt 
moonshiner was silent dur- 
ing the drive, but he was 
constantly eyeing his 
fellow prisoner with 
growing curiosity. Pres- 
ently Harben asked him 
if he still believed he 
was a revenue man. 
‘“Pve jest been a-study- 


in’,” said the 
moonshiner. 
“Them officers 
don’t seem 
to treat you 
like they ever 
seed you before, 


Will N. Harben. 





Elliott Flower, 
who wrote ‘The 
Spoilsman,” was 
one of the little 
coterie of Chicago 
newspaper men that 
made Mrs. Potter 
-almer president of 
the Board of Lady 
Managers of the 
World’s Columbian 
Exposition. 

At the beginning 
of the World’s Fair 
movement two ri- 
val organizations 
of women were 































ter Palmer had been decided 


position. 


of it, but if any 


foot they favored it. 


papers announced 
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formed, each with a candi- 
date for the presidency of 
the Board of Lady Mana- 
gers. The one whoseemed 
to have a clear lead was 
persona non grata to the 
reporters. It was deemed 
wise to head off her candi- 
dacy, and to do that a 
stronger candidate would 
have to be brought for ward. 

‘“‘Mrs. Potter Palmer 
would make a good presi- 
dent,’”? Mr. Flower sug- 
gested one day. 

‘* Tdeal,’’ was the reply. 
It was conceded that the 
influence of the National 
Commission would be par- 
amount, and the reporters 
scattered to interview the 
commissioners. “hey 
merely asked them if it 
were true that Mrs. Pot- 
upon for the 


The commissioners had not heard 


such movement was on 
The next morning the 
that the commission was 


practically unanimous for Mrs. Palmer. Lady 





Elliott Flower. 


but ef yo’re a 
peddler, you are 
the damndest 
greenest one I 
ever run across. 
You mought as 
well be put in 
jail.‘You’d never 
make yore salt 
at that business.’’ 


managers arriving from other States relied on 
the commissioners from thei ir States for ad- 
vice, and they got it. Mrs. Palmer—nominated 
by a reporter and supperted 1 by the commis- 
sioners—was elected by the lady managers, 


Ralph Henry Barbour, whose new book, 
‘The Land of Joy,” has just appeared, is 
another example of a writer who has grad- 
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uated through all the differ- 
ent grades of the newspaper 
school. His experiences as 
reporter, cartoonist, copy 
reader, city editor and liter- 
ary editor in different parts 
of the country, beside the 
outside professions of chef 
for an irrigation outfit and 
ranchman, should have given 
him a good deal to say about 
life in general, and in his 
new story he has said part of 
it, although the scene of the 
tale is laidin Virginia and has 
little to do with newspa- 
pers. 


== 


In the April number of LeSLIE’s MONTHLY 
reference was made to the forthcoming novel 
of the ice-crushers and the regions near 
Nova Scotia under the title of ‘‘ Gertrude of 
Caribou.”’ The author of this novel, W. 
Albert Hickman, has decided to publish it 
with the title of ‘‘ The Sacrifice of the Shan- 
non.” Mr, Hickman has had much personal 
experience in the exciting life that he depicts 
in his novel, although at present he is taking 
part in the less eventful work of the Canadian 
government’s offices in England. 


=" 


The number and diversity of the illustra- 
tions of ‘‘The Old China Book” are one of 
the most notable features of a work interest- 
ing not only because of the remarkable exam- 
ples of old china with which it deals, but 





THE ROMANCE TRUST 


, By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


HAVE been sadly distressed of late by 
| the thought that the American novelists of 

to-day are no nearer the secret of the 
Great American Novel than were those of fifty 
years ago. I think the reason is that the 
Great American Novel is too great, too Amer- 
ican and too novel for any one writer to com- 
pass. What is needed is a trust or combina- 
tion. 

I admit we produce tons of novels to-day, 
but with our climate and natural advantages 
we should supply novels for the whole world. 
At present our Richard Carvels, Virginians and 
Castle Craneycrows are forced to rub elbows 
in the book shops with Little White Birds, 








he ofl talcnes tad. early history of this country 





because of the historical in- 
terest attached to many of 
these examples apart from 
their value to the collector. 
The Benjamin Franklin mir- 
ror-knob gives a good indica- 
tion of a fashion that pre- 
vailed one hundred years ago 
in decorating not only the 
china used on the table but 
that used with furniture and 
as bric-a-brac, with the por- 
traits of famous men and with 
pictures of great events in the 
Revolutionary War and in the 





in general. 
: << 

Happy is the author who is able to illus- 
trate his letters—especially when written 
to his publishers—and a happy example 
of the combination of writer and artist 
is shown in Gelett Burgess. Mr. Burgess’ 
‘*Goops,’? a manual of manners for polite 
infants, has gone into many thousands of 
American and British families, and has played 
its part in guiding the behavior of the rising 
generation. Its success has been so great that 
** A Second Book of Goops”’ is in preparation, 
and it is from one of Mr. Burgess’ letters to 
his publishers relative to the new book that 
we are able to reproduce some characteristic 
‘*goops’’ drawn on the typewritten sheet by 
way of suggestion. Mr. Burgess has an en- 
tirely new plan for the forthcoming volume 
which will combine the features of the first 
book with the advantages of story-telling. 


Temporal Powers, Eternal Cities and other 
products of the pauper labor of Europe. Our 
novelists must follow the methods of other 
manufacturers and incorporate the American 
Romance Co., under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey. The day of individual effort is 
passing. We must combine or lose the fight. 

The individual novelist is handicapped. 
Why should each writer be forced to become 
a jack-of-all-trades, and manufacture all vari- 
eties of passages. Think of the loss of skill 
when a man is obliged to patch up several 
pages of scenery, and then drop that to 
make weather for a day or two, and then turn 
his hand to love scenes, and the next day doa 
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job of blood-shedding and suddendeath! He 
can never become expert in any one of the 
tasks. Specialization and combination would 
work wonders. When the American Romance 
Company is organized each author will devote 
his talents to that part of novel-mongery for 
which he is best fitted. 

One group of writers will furnish the 
scenery. James Lane Allen would make a 
useful head for this department, for he can 
make a picturesque scene out of any scraps 
of real estate that are lying around loose. 
We would secure much better scenery in this 
way, and books that now have no scenery 
would be able to have some. A few skilful 
craftsmen like James Lane Allen would make 
a Cabbage Patch blossom like a rose-bed, and 
any spare patches of landscape could be inter- 
polated bet ween John Kendrick Bangs’ conver- 
sational humor. It is always pleasant to run 
across a little well- 
kept real estate in 
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He spills rain continually, and is inaccurate 
regarding the temperature. How much bet- 
ter than the present custom of running in a 
little weather between talks it would be to 
have a concise statement at the head of each 
chapter, say ‘‘ Weather for this chapter: 
Cloudy and unsettled ; winds variable , mostly 
west; temperature 4o at seven o’ clock and 
station: ary. Next chapter, generally fair; 
light to fresh southerly winds shifting to brisk 
northwest in chapter XLI.’’ This could be 
made even more realistic by having the pre- 
dictions for the next chapter go amiss occa- 
sionally, as where it says ‘‘next chapter, 
generally fair” we would find th: it in reality 
the weather in the next chapter would be 
‘cloudy with light showers.’’ But the great- 
est gain would come from the exclusion of 
all very bad weather, and the consequent les- 
sening of profanity, which could be accumu- 
lated for the use of 








astory. I think it 
adds to the tone of 


the hero and the 
vill ain when they 
come face to face. 





the book, and it is 
agreat boon to the 
Skippers. It rests 
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SECTION TI he Heart-Inter- 
est Section would 





the brain to be 
able to skip light- 
ly over a few 
solid pages of 
scenery; and, 





THE BEST SELLING BOOK of the WEEK 
| oy Great ~~ NOVEL 


be one of the 
largest and most 
active in the trust, 
and would em- 
brace the Hero 
and Heroine sub- 


again, scenery No.3 iy divisions, with 
makes the best smaller crops of 
sane eee \ Bound in Unplucked Sealskin be a in — 

stor- 72 tts 3000°% Oo Minor ove 
les that would oth- Now mn sts * Thousand. Matters. It would 


erwise be too short 
for book form. 
One of the most 
useful depart- 
ments of the trust, 
however, would be 
the Weather Sec- 
tion. Itisan un- 
deniable fact that 
most of the weath- 
er in modern novy- 
els is vile. I open 
‘Janice Meredith” 
and the first thing 
that catches the 
eye is ‘‘ ‘Curse thy 
climate,’ ejacu- 
lated the new com- 
er,’’ and a few 





Scenery under direct editorshipof LANE 
Weather from the reliable pen of FOROASTER 


All Meals served in the novel described 
by‘ OSCAR of the WALDORF-ASTORIA, 
with complete Glossary of recipes for every dish. 


GOWNS delineated by MADAME MARIE 
with paper patterns for all dresses. the 


Coupon in every book. For every 10Coupons 
agood quality CHENILLE TABLE COVER’ 


Published Ly — 
THE AMERICAN ROMANCE CO -Zimited. 


JAMES be the duty of the 
Hero and Heroine 
subdivisions to 
give the hero and 
heroine a little real 
character, so that 
they might be 
truly lovable, and 
not love one an- 
other merely be- 
cause it is part of 
plot that they 
shall. We are ail 
hero worsh#ppers, 
but it stretches 
our faith to wor- 
ship some of the 
heroes in recent 


ALLEN. 














novels, and as for 
pages farther on, Please Mention LESLIE S when writing to advertisers the heroines! I 
“*“Damn this have seen wax la- 
weather,’ swore dies 


Brereton.’ It is 
the same in all the romances. It rains in and 
out of season, and the hero is always wading 
in puddles, being soaked to the skin, and half 
drowned. A few more yearsof this and the 
American Hero will be extinct—dead of pneu- 
monia—or will go sniffling through the pages 
with a constant cold in his head. 

I think a practical weather man should be 
chosen as head of the weather department. 
The novelist is too reckless with his weather. 


in shop win- 
; dows that had 

more character than the average heroine. I 
wonder why the modern romance maker 
doesn’t go out and look upon a real woman 
sometimes instead of doing the Christy girl 
and the Gibson girl everlastingly. 
But the Heart Interest ss would have 
other work besides this. By a little study all 
lovers quarrels and unpleasant scenes could 
be eliminated, the number of kisses largely 
increased, and broken betrothals reduced to a 
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For ten coupons a chenille table cover ; for ten thousand, a grand piano. 


minimum, with a larger percentage of happy 
marriages. 

The Great Men Section would be in charge 
of an historian, and would keep a constant 
supply of great men on its shelves, ready to 
be dragged into the romances whenever neces- 
sary or unnecessary. The Blood and Thunder 
Branch would work in connection with the 
Sudden Death Corps, and would arrange all 
duels, battles on land and sea, catastro- 
phies, murders and surgical operations. The 
Sudden Death Corps might in time raise 
the average number killed by the hero to 64. 
It is now only about 18.3. It is only through 
expert work by this Corps that we can ever 
hope to compete successfully with Anthony 
Hope, who holds the championship belt for 
killers at present. 

As the trust begins to work smoothly other 
departments could be added, such as the Dia- 
lect Shop, the Psychological Moment Bureau, 
the Metaphysical Band, and the Reatism Fac- 
tory, each of which would prove of vast 
value. 

Another great improvement could be made 
by securing expert assistants in each depart- 
ment. Thus the Food Department would be 
in charge of Oscar of the Waldorf, and in- 
stead of such bare statements as ‘‘the board 
was spread with a sumptuous repast,” we 
would have delightful menus, with the full 
French nomenclature, and each romance 
would have an appendix in which the recipes 
for allthe dishes would be given. Thus the 
romance would also serve as a cook-book and 
many temporarily popular novels would be 
saved and treasured for many years. 

The same idea could be utilized in the 
Modes Department, in charge of Madame 
Marie, or Cecile, or some other great dress- 


maker. Instead of ‘‘ She seemed a vision in 
dreamy white lace,’ we would have “ Elsie 
appeared in a gown of white crépe de chine, 
made with a full skirt, with gores, side and 
back, trimmed with Peau Val. a la du Barry, 
over a peau de soie under lining. The waist 
was cut diagonally against the bias, bolero 
style with leg of mutton sleeves, terminating 
in revers,’’ and tissue patterns of all the cos- 
tumes described could be given with each 
book. 

Iam not sure that I should advise giving 
coupons with each novel. I fear it would 
savor of commercialism, of which modern ro- 
mance writing is, of course, quite free, but it 
might be tried as an experiment ;—one coupon 
with each novel manufactured by the trust, 
and for the return of ten coupons a chenille 
table cover could be given, and so on up to ten 
thousand coupons, for which the holder would 
receive a grand piano. 

Another excellent idea would be to run ad- 
vertisements at the back and front of the 
romances, This would assure the buyer at 
least a — of interesting, high-class read- 
ing, and would make respectable sized books 
of the shorter romances. Asan additional in- 
ducement to the advertisers paragraphs re- 
lating to their wares could be interpolated, 
such as ‘‘ When Carvel approached the mighty 
Washington he noticed that air of perfect 
good taste that always characterized the 
Father of his Country, even during the most 
tiresome campaigns. His face was beautifully 
shaven (the general always used Morgan’s 
Shaving Soap, ten cents the cake at all 
druggists) and his hair showed the evidently 
frequent application of Atman’s Hair Vigora- 
tor, which is still in the market and used by 
all patriotic Americans.”’ 


FEEDING INTELLECT’S FIRES 


By L, C, TULLOCH 


Four crackers with chopped ham between, 
Two olives, and a pickle green, 
Butter and bread, some angel food, 
Jam made of ripe, red berries stewed, 
Fat sardines on a hat pin speared, 
Soft cheese o’er wafers thickly smeared— 


Yet on her face a shadow fell 

When loud rang out the lesson bell. 
She shook her skirts with angry whirls, 

And begged among the other girls 
For candy, or some nuts to munch, 

For real/y, she ‘‘ had had no lunch !”’ 
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